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Going Steady? Engaged? 
HOW TO 


Get Married 


Guidance for those 
who plan to marry 


by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


This booklet is popular among young people because it 
is written in their own language. They appreciate helpful 
suggestions from Father O’Brien, who writes from over 35 
years’ experience in working among young people. Plenty 
of frank, down-to-earth discussions and valuable information 
concerning elopements, secret and mixed marriages, the en- 
gagement promises, the Banns, the Ceremony and Nuptial 
Mass, special blessings — and more! 


(1 30 pages 10c each, postpaid 


More good reading for our modern youth 
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0 Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? (0 Youth and Chastity 
(0 The Catholic Girl Examines Her Conscience 
(0 So You Think You're in Love! [J] Shall | marry a Non-Catholic? 
( The Catholic Boy Examines His Conscience 


(CO Boy Meets Girl 00 Is The Church Woman’s Enemy? 
(0 Don‘t Kid Yourself About Drink [) Drinking Is Dangerous 
(0 Watch Your Habits (0 Love For Keeps 


(J Catholic Women In The Home (0 Until Death Do Us Part 
(0 Short Prayers for Busy People 


SELECT ANY 3 FOR ONLY 25c 
Select 16 booklets for $1.00! 
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Without Christ 


Motherhood Will Go Unhonored 


ALVIN ILLIG 


WE are being taught the hard 
way that respect for mother- 
hood depends on Christianity. 


Recently the newspapers report- 
ed that Warsaw’s Communist re- 
gime abolished the Polish labor 
law protecting women against 
heavy work. 


To speed production, the women 
are liberated from the home to do 
the work of strong men. The 
mothers are freed from the labor 
of cooking, and sewing, and wash- 
ing, and caring for their children. 
An axe for the East Carpation for- 
ests, or a shovel for the lead pits 
of Upper Silisia is offered them in- 
stead. They can now take their 
places in training for war. 

The Communist spokesmen hail- 
ed this repeal as a “social achieve- 
ment,” for, they said, it now “opens 
all the professions to women.” 


Without Christ—Shame 


Torn from their homes and f 
their children, the mothers of 
land are now exposed to the 
coarseness and unhappiness to 
which so much of the womanhood 
of a de-Christianized Russia has 
been reduced. 

The twentieth century is witness- 
ing with its own eyes the 2000 


year old truth that when the wo- 
man and the mother is torn from 
Christ, she sinks back to the 
shameful position she held before 
Christ. 

The pre-Christian Stoic philos- 
opher Seneca, for instance, calmly 
asserted of woman that she is “a 
shameless animal, . . . a beast in- 
temperate in her desires.” Aristotle, 
perhaps the greatest mind the an- 
cient pagans produced, could con- 
sider woman as nothing better than 
an “incomplete or mutilated man,” 
the result of something gone wrong 
in nature. And if the great minds 
thought this of womanhood, what 
were the thoughts of common men. 


Overcome By Brute Force 


A slave, the object of scorn, a 
toy for passion: this is what the 


pagan thought of womanhood. 


Tt has to be this way. Paganism 
in thought always leads to barbar- 
ism in action. Without spiritual 
values, naked brute power becomes 
the only standard, and selfish de- 
sires the pagan’s only goal. 

Fear and subjection cover the 
mother and her child in such a so- 
ciety. Brought before the bar of 
power, ripped loose from the pow- 
erful arms of Christ, the child and 
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its mother are without protection 
and without rights, for compassion 
toward the weak is a flaw in char- 
acter, and mercy is an expression 
of the degenerating influence of 
Christianity. 

Motherhood Is Sublime 


But when the standard of value 
is the human soul, the mother and 
her child take on infinite value. 
They are viewed in the light of 
eternity and judged by the stand- 
ard of Christ’s redeeming blood. 
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The value of the human soul 
alone gives womanhood this dig- 
nity. And it is the Christian con- 
cept of marriage and nothing else 
that has raised motherhood to the 
sublime plane of honor it holds in 
our Western World today. 

But bring the soul and marriage 
under attack, and all this crum- 
bles. Reject the principles of 
Christ and you will see the lofty 
state of womanhood fall before the 
feet of beasts, and motherhood 
once again go unhonored. 


Not Where, But How 


For many of us, prayer is something we do in the morning 
on arising, at night on retiring, and on Sundays in Church. At 
other times we seem to forget that prayer is part of our work, 
our play—in fact, of everything we do. Minnie knew this. 
Every day at noon, when the Angelus sounded in the Church 
opposite the garment factory in which she worked, Minnie 
could be seen at the window of the Ladies’ Lounge praying her 
beads while facing the Church—all oblivious to her fellow 
workers who laughed and joked all around her, a cigarette in one 
hand and a sandwich in the other—Padre. 
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This Nation Under God 


Politics and 


JAMES A. FARLEY 


A Catholic Hour Radio Address* 


\W'ITH true insight, the founders 

of the republic acknowledged 
the dominion of Almighty God 
over the affairs of the nation. On 
the great seal of the United States 
they wrote in Latin, “He has favor- 
ed our undertakings.” On the coin- 
age they put in English, “In God 
we trust.” With profound wis- 
dom, Lincoln developed the same 
basic idea when he said at Gettys- 
burg that this nation’s “new birth 
of freedom” would be “under 
God.” 

The great Civil War president 
could, and no doubt did, hearken 
back much further for the inspira- 
tion of his sage humility. He could 
have gone back to St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans. There you 
will find political teaching that is 
part and parcel of the Christian 
tradition. 

The epistle to the Romans says: 
“Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers: for there is no 
power but from God, and those 
that are, are ordained by God.” 

The Apostle is not talking mere- 
ly of spiritual things, for he says, 
as part of the same _ thought: 
“Princes are not a terror to the 
good work, but to the evil.” 


* Reprinted from the 
Visitor, Huntington, 


Ndiana, 25c per copy. 


What St. Paul is telling us is 
that those who hold political office, 
are, so long as they operate in the 
lawful scope of their authority, 
ministers of God in the temporal 
order, in a manner similar to the 
clergy who are ministers of God in 
the spiritual order. God, who 
created society, wishes it to be kept 
in smooth running order. And so 
He confers authority on the public 
officers so that they can fashion 
and enforce laws binding the citi- 
zens of the State, and thus exert a 
true moral force in order to main- 
tain social and political order. 


Caesar And God 


Lincoln might have gone back 
even further yet and drawn on 
those majestic and dramatic words 
of the Master Himself, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are 
God’s.” 

Caesar and God—state and mat- 
ter and spirit—time and eternity— 
these are the contrasting principles 
that dominate the minds and hearts 
of men. In Our Lord’s time they 
were" striving against each. other 
for man’s allegiance. With a great 
burst of light He showed us that 
this should not be so. 
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Caesar’s state and God’s church 
are in different orders of things— 
one political, the other spiritual— 
one temporal, the other eternal. 
Christ meant us to know that they 
should work in harmony, each in 
its own proper field, for each has 
rights over man and both have 
their common origin in God. Man 
is a citizen and so owes obedience 
to the Government; he is a child 
of God and so owes obedience to 
Him 


We Catholics acknowledge that 
the teaching of Our Lord binds us 
in conscience, strictly and entire- 
ly. With more or less success we 
try to carry that teaching into 
effect in our daily lives. But 
whether our success be great or 
small, we recognize the obligation. 
We realize when we have fallen 
short, and we are trying to do a 
little better. 


An Honorable Profession 


So the Catholic view combines 
two things: a sane and sound judg- 
ment of the place assigned to poli- 
tics in the order of God’s creation, 
and a constant desire to see that 
politics and politicians perform 
their proper function in preserv- 
ing the well being of state and 
citizen. 

To the Catholic, then, the pro- 
fession of politics—the seeking and 
holding of political office—is not 
only an ancient one but also an 
honorable one in the strictest and 
truest sense of the word. 

Obviously, a political office is 
not only a public trust, but also, 
in the ancient Christian and Jew- 
ish view, a sacred trust, held in the 
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name of God Himself. How can it 
be doubted that this is something 
to be desired, honored and cher- 
ished? 

There is, believe me, no flip- 
pancy in the statement that a poli- 
tical career, pursued for the 
proper motives, is a true vocation. 
From my own experience I can 
testify that the preparation for a 
political career deserves as con- 
scientious care and study on the 
part of young people as engineer- 
ing, law or medicine. 

Unfortunately, the prevalent at- 
titude has been that politics is un- 
worthy of the attention of a cap- 
able mind and a good character. 
It is not so. Only one who has 
been close to the scene for a long 
time can know what a vast amount 
of public good is being done by 
able and conscientious public ser- 
vants who, increasingly in recent 
years, have devoted themselves to 
politics out of a sincere desire to 
contribute their talents to the im- 
provement of public administra- 
tion. 

We have not nearly enough of 
them. We need many more, and 
if we had them they would grad- 
ually replace that caricature of a 
public officer, too often found in 
actual life, who thinks of a public 
office as a device for private gain. 
This is an effort in which we 
Catholics can apply our ethical pre- 
cepts with telling effect. 

In this nation, politics has al- 
ways, to some degree, meant party 
politics. Let it be understood that 
this also is right and proper. The 
wise regulation of the temporal 
order of human welfare requires 
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a host of specific measures on sub- 
jects as to which there is no cer- 
tainty about what is better and 
what is worse. As to these mat- 
ters, there can only be opinions. 
Whatever differences of opinion 
may arise in the application of 
governmental power for the com- 
mon welfare, it is right and just 
that there should be contending 
views as to which is best. Hence, 
we have political parties, and it 
is most healthy that they should 
thrash out their views in public 
debate against each other. 


Common Welfare Is Goal 


Always the common welfare is 
the goal. In a public order under 
God, neither the heads nor the 
members of the political parties 
should try to advance merely par- 
tisan or group interest. Self en- 
richment is a betrayal of the sacred 
trust of the public officer in his 
office and of the political party in 
its power. It violates sound ethical 
principles and is an offense against 
good morals. We must never for- 


get that it is the common good 
which is commanded by the nat- 
ural law—that is, by the eternal law 
of God which we learn by ex- 
amining human nature with our 
human reason. 


Look at it as you will, from 
the point of the Creator or of the 
creature, from reason or from reve- 
lation, politics and politicians have 
a double honor. In the order of 
temporal society they are the rep- 
resentatives of God in the civil and 
the political life of men. From that 
double honor flows a double re- 
sponsibility. They are responsible 
to God to keep a just account of 
their stewardship. They are re- 
sponsible to man for the wise and 
temperate exercise of their God- 
given authority. 


Let no one think that these are 
trifling matters. Let no one think 
that they are easy matters. Let no 
one think that they are matters 
which can be responsibly handled 
except reverently and prayerfully 
“under God.” 


At Holy Family Hospital in Mandar, our iron baby cots 
are substantial but small—about 3x2% feet. A child over two 
and a half years, stretched out full length, barely fits in them. 


One unusually cold winter evening, Sister M. David was 
making the rounds of the little nursery patients. The scene 
which usually greets her is that of babies snug in their cots, 
and their mothers sleeping nearby on mats on the floor. (Moth- 
ers stay with their children when they bring them to the Hos- 
pital as patients.) But this time, when Sister entered the ward 
the mothers were nowhere to be seen. Suspiciously lighting a 
lantern, Sister stole across the room. There she saw the 
cots, very full, sagging with weight—babies and mothers curled 
up in them together! The mothers on “night duty” had found 
the floor too cold!—Medical Mission. 
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Guidance For A Happy Married Life 


Ten Commandments 


For Married Couples 


Rev. John A. O'Brien 


Thou shalt make thy promise of mutual love and 
loyalty a vow to God, binding until death. 


Thou shalt abstain from the angry word which 
wounds more deeply than a sword. 


Thou shalt respect the personality of thy mate and 
not seek to dominate or tyrannize. 


Thou shalt allow no in-law to interfere with the 
running of thy home. 


Thou shalt abstain from drink where alcohol is a 
danger to either party. 


Thou shalt make a family budget and observe it. 


Thou ‘shalt eschew pettiness, nagging, selfishness, 
jealousy and false pride. 


Thou shalt grow in consideration and love each day 
and share thy interests and pleasures to a maximum. 


Thou shalt love thy children as God’s supreme gift 
and rear them to be good citizens with a sense of 
honor, tolerance and fair play. 


Thou shalt kneel together in prayer each night, 
knowing that the family that prays together stays 
together. 
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A Convert but 


No Less Catholic 


LORRAINE M. MURPHY 


HAVE learned to say, “I am a 

convert,” with pride but it has- 
n't been easy. Not because I am 
ashamed of having become a Cath- 
olic, but, on the contrary, because 
I am so happy to be a Catholic 
that I like to be thought of as be- 
ing “no less Catholic” than those 
fortunate enough to claim their 
faith by birthright. 

One who “marries into the 
Church” is frequently looked upon 
as being Catholic for the sake of 
congeniality rather than because 


of conviction. He or she is, there-. 


fore, regarded as being a little less 
Catholic. Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic friends may excuse him 
saying, “Oh, you joined the Church 
so you could marry Mary,” under 
the secular assumption that all is 
fair in love and war and that it 
was “a nice gesture.” 

Catholic friends may even dis- 
miss the matter with an, “Oh, I 
see, Tom is a Catholic and you are 
a convert,” and imply, “don’t 
worry, dearie, we won't expect too 
much of you.” 

There is no need to slap a con- 
vert on the back and congratulate 
him for his wisdom. He is very 
much aware that not his wisdom 
but the grace of God brought him 
this “pearl of great price.” Surely 
the grace of God is never showered 


more abundantly than it is upon 


this particular kind of a convert, 


one who “marries into the Church.” 
Besides giving him the helping 
hand of a loved one, all the sacra- 
ments of the Church with the ex- 
ception of Holy Orders and Ex- 
treme Unction are handed out to 
him in rapid succession. 
Thrilling Victory 

For every convert there are 
stumbling blocks in the way of his 
conversion. With some of these 
conversion stories we have become 
familar. 

In “The Seven Storey Mountain” 
we read of the struggle of Thomas 
Merton who fought a _ winning 
battle against intellectual arro- 
gance. 

In “Pillar of Fire” we read the 
struggle of Karl Stern, a Jewish 
psychiatrist, who had to make the 
enormous decision to “desert” his 
racial-religious group in their time 
of greatest suffering. 

G. K. Chesterton, writes Hilaire 
Belloc, struggled with a strong na- 
tionalism which made him feel 
“too English” to become a Cath- 
olic. He quotes Chesterton as hav- 
ing said, “What I want is someone 
entirely English who should none 
the less have come in.” 

Each story of conversion is a 
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thrilling victory story. But no mat- 
ter what path the convert came 
over he knows and gladly avows 
that victory was not due to him- 
self but was by the grace of God. 
It is also a thrilling victory story 
that each year God chooses to use 
human love to open the eyes of 
thousands to a far greater love and 
thus, also through His grace, bring 
them into His Church. 


It Isn’t Easy 


The convert who “marries into 
the Church” may have to overcome 
personal pride, deep-rooted secular 
or heretical convictions, family ob- 
jections, etc. However, most of 
them would probably say, “God 
really made it very easy for me.” 
If God is so willing to shower these 
converts who “marry into the 
Church” with abundant graces 
surely Catholics should be willing 
to accept them as “no less Cath- 
olic.” 

These people, of course, do not 
really “marry into the Church.” 
With hearts opened by human love 
they follow the avenues prescribed 
by Holy Mother the Church. First, 
they go to their parish priest (and 
this often with fear and trembling). 
Not until instructions are complet- 
ed will baptism be administered, 
no matter how eager the aspirant 
may be. 

They must choose to enter the 
Church. Their choice is based on 
conviction. Whatever other stumb- 
ling blocks they may have had to 
push aside, each must also answer 
with satisfaction the question, “Do 
I really believe for the sake of God 
or do I merely wish to believe for 
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the sake of Tom?” Once this has 
been removed from the path to 
conversion should it be pushed 
back on by those who assume that 
a convert “believes for the sake of 
Tom ...a nice gesture?” It is at 
least uncharitable if not dangerous. 


So while the convert does not 
want your slap on the back he does 
need to be accepted as “no less 
Catholic.” He needs to feel that he | 
belongs. In the early days of his 
conversion it aids him in the prac- 

e tice of at least the externals of the 

- faith, and by practice the faith be- 
comes his faith. Particularly in 
making use of the sacramentals, 
so new to the convert, he needs to 
be freed as much as possible from 
feeling like an outsider. In these 
early days a convert seems to re- 
ceive special grace from God. But 
‘even this grace does not transform 
him so wholly and instantaneously 
that he does not feel “protestantly 
aware” of those “all-knowing Cath- 
olics” who surround him everytime 
he enters the Church. 


I smile (no hearty guffaw as yet 
as the memory is still vivid enough 
to sting a little) when I think of the 
numerous trips I made to the 
church before I finally found it 
empty so that I might try the Sta- 
tions of the Cross for the first time. 
(How could they? I just couldn’t 
understand how some people made 
their way around the Stations ap- 
parently unaware there were other 
worshippers—even a Nun—in the 
Church). 


And I have yet to light my first 
holy candle when leaving Mass . . . 
if I ever find a church with a 
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sponge-rubber lined coin box in 
front of the candles I'm going to 
make use of this sacramental too. 
Right now I fear the clink of the 
coin would leave my hands too 
wobbly to light the match. 


Patterns Readjusted 


Then, too, a convert must realize 
that he is in no way excused from 
the obligations of obedience to the 
Church. Even the Catholic by 
birthright does not escape secular 
ways of thinking rooted deep in our 
society. Some of these patterns of 
thinking have become so much a 
part of the non-Catholic mind that 
the convert may fail to recognize 
some of the ways his thinking may 
need re-evaluation. For even 
though instructions are thorough, 
it is as the convert applies them to 
everyday living that they become 
real to him. This can rarely be done 
overnight. 


For instance, in my own case, it 
was some three years after I joined 
the Church that I gained full re- 
cognition of the now very evident 
fact that some of the things which 
I had read and even studied: in 
college were now forbidden to me 
to read. Not just advised against, 
but forbidden. I had adhered to the 
idea that “of course an intelligent, 
discriminating reader could and 
should read anything he wished.” 
I hadn’t during those three years 
thought to examine this matter in 
the light of the teachings of the 
Church. It is the convert’s own 
duty, of course, to be constantly re- 
adjusting his patterns of thinking 
and living to conform with these 
teachings. But it is the privilege 


of his Catholic friends to help him 
by expecting him to be “ every bit 
a Catholic.” 

Most important of all, a convert 
must consider himself and be con- 
sidered “no less Catholic” if he is 
to fulfill his role in the lay aposto- 
late, the apostolate to which every 
lay-Catholic belongs. Here the con- 
vert has a very specia] role. 

There are always stumbling 
blocks in the road to conversion, 
but each one who finds the way 
makes it look less formidable for 
those who are looking for the road. 
The convert who can proudly let 
it be known that he is a convert, 
and “every bit a Catholic” is an- 
other signpost on the road. Some- 
times he may have the opportunity 
to be more than a signpost, he may 
even be a guide. He can lend, to 
borrow a phrase from Karl Stern, 
“that certain feeling of assurance 
you have if you know that some- 
body has been there before.” 

It was in the realization of the 
role of the convert in the lay apos- 
tolate that I learned to say, “I am 
a convert.” I had joined the Church 
several months before our mar- 
riage. Then, after our marriage, we 
had moved to a new community. 
It was a small community. I looked 
forward to belonging to a small 
parish that I could really claim as 
“our parish.” Almost unconsciously 
I assumed that it would not be 
known that I was a convert. I was 
a Catholic and wanted to be a 
Catholic so I saw no reason for 
saying, “I am a convert.” 

We soon became close friends 
with a couple, only the husband of 
which was Catholic. Discussion 
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with them one night brought out 
the fact that the wife, too, would 
like to join the Church but was just 
plain “scared.” The discussion 
brought back the memory of my 
own irrational fear the first time 
we approached a priest to inquire 
about instructions. I breathed a si- 
lent prayer of thanks to God that 
He had helped me overcome that 
fear and I went on listening in a 
detached way to the conversation. 
The husband was reiterating what 
he had probably said a hundred 
times to his wife in private. 

Can’t Force You 


“There is nothing to be afraid of. 
You can take instructions and if 
you can’t believe no one is going to 
force you,” he said. 

My detachment changed to the 
impatience of embarrassment when 
I heard my husband say, “That 
fear is a rather hard thing for me 
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to understand. But I know that 
Lorraine was_ scared to death to 
talk to a priest.” 

Up until then our friend had 
listened in a tense but non-com- 
mittal way. Her tension was gone 
now. She began bombarding me 
with questions. Now it was I who 
was tense and non-committal. The 
worst part, of course, was that I 
was non-committal at a time when 
I should have been joyfully sharing 
my experience with her. It might 
have lent “that certain feeling of 
assurance you have if you know 
that someone has been there be- 
fore.” 

It was later that night that I 
breathed another prayer of thanks 
to God for giving me that helping 
hand of a loved one, a husband 
who could help me to understand 
how saying, “I am a_ convert,” 
could help another climb over the 
stumbling blocks to conversion. 


Female Factory Workers 
Factories in the United States employed 4,203,000 women in 


the spring of 1951, according to figures released by the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. This number 
includes women in factory offices as well as women production 
workers. There were 82,800 more women employed in March, 
1951 than in December, 1950. The number of women employed 
in durable goods factories rose 60,600, the gains being greatest 
in the making of transportation equipment (24,000), and in 
machinery, except electrical (14,800). Employment of women 
in nondurable goods industries rose 22,200. Gains in apparel 
factories of 43,500 women, and in leather and leather products of 
10,600, were partly offset by declines in food and kindred 
products (23,700); and textile mill products (14,000). 

In March, 1951 (as in March, 1950) women constituted 26 
percent of all factory workers. Seasonal factors probably 


accounted for the great decline in food industries.—Social Justice 
Review. 
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Resolutions 


For Mother 


£2229 & Hie @ 
And a Surprise for the Family 


GLADYS KNIGHT 


OTHER’S DAY is a great in- 

stitution. Motherhood is a 
great institution. These are popular 
beliefs, so strongly intrenched in 
the average mind that anything 
that would shake them would 
shock and startle a world whose 
thinking is crystalized. 

Mother—whoever you are and. 
wherever you be—old or young, 
rich or poor, good or bad, happy or 
discontented — give yourself a 
Mother’s Day today. Give yourself 
the present of a half hour’s thought 
about yourself, your life, your do- 
ings, your behavior, your prospects. 

The children—and Dad—may or 
may not give you flowers on this 
day, or a present, or a big hug and 
kiss. You may get a diamond brace- 
let, or a ten-cent handkerchief. Or 
you may get nothing. But this is 
a suggestion for a present for you 
to give yourself. A good, quiet, 
searching thoughtfest. 

It’s Mother’s Day, you will say, 
and I’m loved and honored, and I 
stand on a pedestal, and I ought 
to be happy and proud. Am I? 
Should I be? 

What about this great institution 
of motherhood? Is it great—or is it 
simply a slavery to love and re- 
sponsibility? I know that nature 
planted in me an invincible quality 


of preserving the race, and God 
gave me enough love to do it will- 
ingly. But isn’t this state of mother- 
hood getting a little out of bounds? 
Are we mothers really honored and 
revered and loved—or are we used 
and abused? 

I've given, and serviced, and 
labored, and sacrificed. Now I 
—. to get a present. What will 


I am going—says Mother, who- 
ever and wherever you are—to ex- 
act a present, and everybody in the 
family is going to be very sur- 
prised and a little disconcerted. 

What do you think—I’m going to 
be a person! I’m getting down off 
my pedestal where the cooking 
stove and the dishpan and the 
vacuum cleaner (or broom) are, and 
I’m going to hoist dear little Annie 
or Willie or Anastasia up there to 
do their share. I'm going to tell 
Marie that she can buy a new dress 
for $6.95 and I will take the other 
$8.05 and buy me a dress so that 
she will not say, when her friends 
come, “Mother, for goodness sake, 
keep out of sight!” 

I’m going to hand the dish tow- 
el, nights, gently and firmly to 
Tom Jr. and say, “What do you 
think, lovey, your Dad is taking 
me to a picture show and I have to 
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make myself beautiful and glam- 
orous before I go so that my family 
will be proud of me.” 

Tom Jr. will gape and maybe 
start to whine; whereupon I will 


say sweetly, “But, darling, you ate 


dinner, didn’t you? Which I 
cooked, and Dad paid for. You 
can't be a parasite, can you?” If I 
have raised him right, he'll say 
sheepishly that he certainly doesn’t 
want to be a parasite. If I haven't 
raised him right, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself. 

Then I am going to say to Dad, 
“I want a new permanent and the 
bedroom done in silver and rose,” 


and while he gasps at me, I will re- - 


mind him that he bought a motor 
boat last summer while I didn’t 
even get new linoleum for the 
kitchen, and he plays golf every 
Sunday afternoon, while I yawn at 
home or watch the children. 

And I'm going to say, “Honor, 
pooh! I don’t want you to honor 
me; I want you to play with me. 
Ym tired of working, working, 
working all the time. I’m tired of 
having you and the children look 
on me as a slave and a machine. 
I'm a person. Ym going to make 
myself pretty and the children will 
have to do their share in the house. 
They are growing up to be idle and 
worthless and when they go out in 
the world they’re going to get a 
terrific shock finding they’re ex- 
pected to be competent and indus- 
trious. 

And you are all going to talk to 
me very nicely, and not say, “Hey, 
there, where’s my .. .” or “Why 
the heck isn’t dinner ready?” or 
“Didn’t you iron my skirt?” 
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You're going to say, very sweet- 
ly, just as if I were a friend instead 
of an honored mother, “My .. . is 
where I put it, no doubt, and I 
will find it,” or “Let me help serve 
dinner,” or “See how nicely I 
pressed my skirt!” 


And I’m going out and find the 
friends I neglected and lost; and 
if Dad doesn’t take me to a show 
or a party, I’m going to—well, I 
don’t know what I’m going to do, 
but I know he will if I ask him. 
Better still, I’m going to type this 
in quadruplicate and slip a copy 
to each one of my family. And will 
that be a blow and a surprise! 

Yes, I’m having myself a present 
for Mother’s Day—a real present. 
I’m handing myself time to enjoy 
myself, to have companionship, to 
do church work and humanitarian 
work, to play games, to pretty my- 
self, to be attractive and _intelli- 
gent, to rub off my dullness and 
become something my family won't 
be ashamed of and keep in the 
background. 

I’m going to have a new hair-do 
and some smart clothes; I'm going 
to have leisure and rest enough to 
be gay and amusing; I'm going to 
enjoy my family and have them 
enjoy me. 

I’m going to be a better wife and 
mother as a result, because, my 
darlings, I’m terribly ashamed of 
letting myself become an old, 
knocked-around and shabby piece 
of secondhand furniture. And the 
present I’m giving myself today on 
Mother’s Day will make you better 
children physically, mentally and 
spiritually, I know! 


Idea For Teen-Agers 


How About A Share The Dance Plan? 


KATHRYN GADE 


— —— 
~~ 


ARILYN and Joan—and no 

‘doubt several thousand other 
girls—have a problem. They like to 
dance—they particularly like to 
square dance, but they don’t go 
for the idea of dancing with the 
same partner an entire evening. 
They much prefer to play the field. 
Now today’s young generation has 
a code that says the only way one 
may dance with a variety of part- 
ners is to go stag. 


Going stag might not be a bad 
deal in a small town where every- 
one knows everyone else’s back- 
ground, but in a city as large as 
ours, where the dance hall is likely 
to be an hour’s bus ride away, and 
where the “field” is comprised of 
strangers of all types, most parents 
would much prefer that. their 
daughters have the protection of 
some trustworthy young man. This 
only complicates the girls’ problem 
for the code says you dance every 
dance with “the guy what brung 


ya. 
Old Way Was Better 


This is a switch from our day. A 
generation ago we were pledged 
to give the first and last dance to 
our date and, of course, one or two 
of those dances in between. The 
rest was up to us. The custom was 


to fill our dance card with as many 
different names as possible. The 
number and diversity of the names 
were, in fact, a tribute to our pop- 
ularity. 

The advantages are evident. We 
met more people, listened to more 
varied conversations and everyone 
shared the good and the bad 
dancers. It gave you a break if your 
partner were a poor dancer and 
made you more appreciative of him 
if he were a very good one. 

I don’t know just when or how 
the present custom began, but I do 
know there are those teensters who 
are in favor of changing the sys- 
tem—pronto. But it isn’t that 
simple. 

Marilyn tried to kick the traces 
and learned the hard way. Several 
weeks ago at a square dance with 
her boy friend of the evening, she 
dared to dance several dances with 
other lads. Her date didn’t like it; 
her best friends didn’t like it; the 
gang didn’t like it. She was, to put 
it simply, given the cold shoulder. 
In her youthful inexperience she 
demanded to know just what was 
so terrible about her actions that 
she received the frigidaire treat- 
ment. 

Bill, one of her brother’s many 
friends who maintain squatter’s 
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rights in our living room, played 
big brother and drew her a dia- 
gram. 

“When a fellow asks you out, 
pays the bil! and escorts you home, 
you're supposed to be his girl for 
the evening and all the dances are 
his. See?” 


More Fun Too 


Well, Marilyn can’t sce, Joan 
can’t see and, no doubt, several 
thousand other girls can’t see why 
they have to dance with one boy 
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all evening. They’re broad-minde:! 
enough to think their escort, too, 
might like a break in the monot- 
ony. Gee, the way it is, a couple 
might as well stay at home and 
tune in a good orchestra on the 
radio. But there’s the code and 
they’re stuck with it unless enough 
rugged individualists do something 
about it. 

At any rate, Marilyn, Joan and 
the rest of the dissenters have my 
sympathy. Our way sounds like a 
lot more fun. 


Death Alone 


Katherine Jagiellonka, a Polish noblewoman, was the wife 
of Prince John Waza of Sweden. Prince John was imprisoned 
for life by his brother, King Eric. Katherine, hearing of this, 


hurried to Stockholm. 


“Your highness, put me in prison with my husband,” she 


pleaded. 


“But,” said the King, “don’t you know that your husband 


will never see the sun again?” 
“I know this well, your highness,” she answered. 


“But 


whether he be innocent or guilty, John Waza is still my hus- 


band.” 


The King eyed her with pity. “It seems to me, dear Lady,” 
he told her, “that from the moment your husband began serving 
his deserved sentence, your obligations towards him ceased. 


You are free...” 


Katherine took from her finger her wedding band and 
handed it to the King: “Would your highness read the inscrip- 


tion, please?” 


The King took the ring into his hands, and read: “Mors 


Sola.” 


(Death Alone.) Katherine spent 17 years in prison 


with her husband. Only after King Eric’s death were she and 
Prince John set free.—Rev: Henry S. Banach. 


If children are confused about geography these days it 
could be the result of hearing their elders talk about the state 
the country is in. 


—T. J. McInerney. 


A Short Story 


Little Memory 


SISTER MARY FAITH, 0.S.B. 


ASNES knocked at the back 

door of the Sisters’ house with 
frozen fingers. The thin handle of 
the milk bucket cut through the 
red mitten on her left hapd, and 
the books and dinner-pail held un- 
der her right arm balanced peril- 
ously. She was glad when she 
heard the familiar soft shuffle of 
old feet in the hallway. 


Old Sister Mechtilde opened the 
door, shaking her checked apron 
against the whirl of soft snow- 
flakes which blobbed immediately 
onto the bib of her black habit. 

“Ach! It is you! Come in, child, 
and warm up,” she said with the 
accent which her three years as 
housekeeper in Agnes’ little town 
had not converted into flat middle- 
western American. 


Sister Mechtilde was German 
and old. So old she was, and so 
German, that Agnes had a queer 
mixture of the two traits in her 
mind. Old Mr. Gretzinger, who 
mended shoes, was very old, too, 
and spoke with the same accent. 
Did all old people get German? 
Would she get German too and 
talk with that soft ch sound in her 
throat when she got old? 

Standing by the black kitchen 
range, Agnes studied the wrinkles 
in Sister Mechtilde’s face. They 


were deep, and there were mil- 
lions of them. They made her 
face dark, as she slipped the knife 
blade under the thin aluminum lid 
and pried it from the bucket. The 
rich yellow of the top of the buck- 
et moved back and forth and over 
the rim onto the blue and white 
checked oil-cloth of the kitchen 
table. 


“Ach! Rich milk!” Old Sister 
Mechtilde said, as she always did. 

“Jersey,” Agnes answered proud- 
ly, as she always answered, glad 
for the cream-colored cows that 
roamed over the green pastures of 
her farm or stood patient in the 
ugly grey of winter evenings in the 
barnyard. 


“You could get money for this,” 
Sister said, shuffling to the cabinet 
for the flat pan she always put the 
milk in. 

Agnes shifted one foot uneasily. 
That’s what she sometimes thought 
when her mother filled the gallon 
bucket every morning to the top. 
That’s what she sometimes thought, 
when Sister Clara asked for Mis- 
sion money and she had to fib 
wretchedly, “I left it home on the 
dining-room table,” because Geor- 
gia Grace and Ruth and the others 
would already have marched up 
proudly with their quarters. 
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“We're glad to bring it, Sister. 
The Sisters work hard all day. 
They ought to have real Jersey 
milk,” she answered primly, re- 
membering her father’s words. 

“The handle—it is too thin. It 
cuts the fingers. I pad it for you 
so that when you carry it tomor- 
row it will not hurt,” Sister said, 
winding some thick strips of cloth 
around the offending steel. 

Agnes was warm now. She 
watched the old face, the eyes blue 
and bright, intent on the handle. 
She let her own eyes slip past the 
checked apron, black bib, and 
white coif, through the kitchen 
door into the dining room. Sisters 
led such a mysterious life. Their 
plates were all turned upside 
down, their cups too, and white 
napkins in rolls were on each plate. 

“All ready now! You will go to 
Communion this morning, yes?” 

Agnes nodded. Ever since her 
First Communion two years ago 
she had gone to Communion every 
day. She never could bear the 
thought of Father’s turning around 
at the altar, holding up the beauti- 
ful Host, and having no one begin 
to walk up the carpeted aisle. It 
had happened once in a while dur- 
ing her first year at school that no 
one would go up. She would never 
let it happen: again. 

“Where is your coffee? Give it to 
me!” Sister said, with the combina- 


tion of love and faint irritation in 
her voice. 

Agnes set the books down on the 
blue and white checked oilcloth 
and fumbled for the pint jar in her 
dinnerbucket. 


Sister unwrapped 
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the paper around it, and poured 
the creamy brown stuff into the 
little flat pan always waiting on 
the back of the stove. Then she 
patted her old hand against Agnes’ 
flaming cold cheeks. “No rouge 
for you, little one,” she said chuck- 
ling. “Run on to Mass! Hear the 
bell?” And she ushered Agnes out 
the door, blowing her apron against 
the snowflakes again. 


At Mass Agnes asked God to let 
her win the fourth grade arithmetic 
race and to have Mama stop get- 
ting the heart attacks that scared 
them in the night. When the three 
bells rang and everyone said, 
“Lord, I am not worthy,” she walk- 
ed up the aisle with her heart kind 
of hammering as it always did. 
She was the only one this morning, 
and when Jesus came down to her 
—just to her—she thought she really 
didn’t care that Mama was going 
to make over her sister’s old blue 
coat for her instead of buying her 
the new green one in the catalog. 

When Mass was over, she went 
back to the Sisters’ house to get 
her coffee which would be warmed 
now. She would take it to the 
school basement with its queer 
pleasant smell of cement, and 
drink it, and be just a little late 
for Catechism. 

Sister Mechtilde met her, her 
blue eyes bright. She swished the 
snow out and Agnes in. But the 
coffee wasn’t in the little jar. It 
was in a white cup, and there was 
a place set at the blue and white 
table. A big bow] of cornflakes, 
and thin strips of butter and jelly 
bread were waiting, and old Sister 
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Mechtilde was bustling around 
with her old face shining. Agnes 
ate the cereal and the strips awk- 
wardly. She'd never eaten holy 
food before. 


“You were the only one today. 
The basement’s cold,” Sister said, 
sitting beside her and peeling po- 
tatoes into an immense crock. 
“How old are you?” 

“Nine,” Agnes said, swallowing 
the bread and butter hard as Sister 
Clara, her bright-faced young 
teacher, passed through the kitch- 
en hurriedly with a stack of pa- 
pers. Sister would think she'd 
hinted for the breakfast! 

“I was twelve when I knew I 
wanted to be a Sister,” the old 
housekeeper said, her face wrink- 
ling into beautiful lines. “Jesus 
told me at my first holy Commun- 
ion. Yours you got to make when 
you were younger. Maybe Jesus 
already spoke to you?” 

Agnes squirmed on her chair a 
little. She did not want even the 


kind old face above the potato 
peelings to know what Jesus said 
when Father came down from the 
altar and her heart hammered. 

“I've got to go. Catechism,” she 
said, and prayed hastily. When she 
was at the door Sister came shuff- 
ling after her and gave her a lace- 
edged picture from the box on top 
of the cabinet. It had something 
over the back to cover up the writ- 
ing. Agnes would pry the back off 
later, while Johnny Muther was 
reading the geography lesson 
aloud. She liked to see what the 
real backs of the pictures. said, 
like, “May Jesus love Sister Mech- 
tilde on her jubilee.” 

She hurried out the back door, 
waving at the old face with the 
dark wrinkles. Some day, when 
she was being martyred for Jesus 
or teaching catechism to little chil- 
dren in Siberia she would pray for 
the old housekeeper who never 
got to love Him in strong, exciting 
ways. 


It All Depends 


The late Alfred E. Smith used to enjoy showing visitors to 
New York all over the Empire State Building. One day, while . 
leading a group, he had to cope with a woman who continually 


asked him irrelevant questions. 


Smith answered all of them patiently, but when toward the 
end of the tour, while going down in the elevator, the lady 


asked: 


“Your Excellency, suppose the elevator cables would 


break, would we go up or down?” the ex-Governor could stand 


it no longer. 


“That, my dear woman,” he snapped, “depends entirely upon 
the kind of life you’ve been leading.””—Corona. 


Here Are the Facts On 


Rhythm In Marriage 
and 
Morality Of Abortion 


VERY REV. FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.Ss.R. 


Reprinted from Catholic Men* 


1. What is an abortion? 


It is the removal of a living un- 
born child from the mother before 
the child can survive by itself. 

2. What is a direct abortion? 

Any surgical or medical proce- 
dure which has for its only direct 
effect the ejection of such a child. 
If the purpose is to benefit the 
mother’s physical condition, it is 
called a therapeutic abortion. 

8. What is an indirect abortion? 


Any surgical or medical proce- 
dure which has for its direct effect 
the curing of some ailment en- 
dangering the mother’s life, but 
which necessarily produces also the 
ejection of the unborn child, un- 
able to survive. 


4. What are some examples of a 
direct abortion? 


If the living fetus is removed be- 


cause the mother is suffering from_ 


a) heart trouble, b) kidney trouble, 
c) pernicious vomiting, d) tuber- 
culosis. 


5. What are some examples of an 
indirect abortion? 


If the mother is operated on for 
removal of a) cancerous womb, b) 
diseased fallopian tube containing 
living fetus. 


6. What did the Holy Father say 
in regard to direct therapeutic 
abortion. 


“To save the life of the mother 
is a most noble end, but the direct 
killing of the child as a means is 
not licit.” 

7. What did He say in regard to 
indirect abortion? 

In his further explanation of the 
message delivered to midwives, the 
Pope states: “If the saving of the 
life of the future mother, independ- 
ently of her pregnant state, should 
urgently require a surgical act or 
other therapeutic treatment which 
would have as an accessory conse- 
quence in no way desired or in- 
tended but inevitable, the death of 
the fetus, such an act could no 
longer be called a direct attempt 


* Reprinted from Catholic Men, February, 1952, p Wiational Council of Catholic Men, 1312 


Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 


Washington 5, 


(Reprints of this article available from NCCM at $i for 100) 
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on an innocent life. Under these 
conditions the operation can be 
licit.” 

8. When do a married couple 
practice “Rhythm”? 


When they use their marriage 
rights only on those days of the 
month on which conception is un- 
likely to ocenr. 


9. What difference does it 
make whether a couple limit their 
family by Rhythm or by contracep- 
tion? 


Those who use Rhythm limit 
their family by the non-use of their 
rights at certain times, while using 
them properly when they have in- 
tercourse; those who practice con- 
traception limit their family by the 
abuse of their rights. 


10. What did the Holy Father 
say regarding Rhythm in relation 
to the validity of a marriage? 


He said that if a couple entered 
marriage with the intention (even 
on the part of one) of restricting 
the marriage right to certain days, 
the marriage would be null and 
void; but if they intended to re- 
strict only the exercise or use of 
the marriage right to certain days, 
the marrage would not thereby be 
invalid. 

11. What intention would the 
average couple have if, on entering 
marriage, they intended to practice 
Rhythm? 

Undoubtedly they would have 
the intention of giving each other 
complete marriage rights, but re- 
stricting only the exercise or use 
of those rights. Hence, the Church 


would never declare such a mar- 
riage invalid unless convincing 
proof could be offered that the in- 
tention was to restrict the right. 


12. What did the Pope say re- 


garding the lawfulness of using 
Rhythm? 


He stated that the use of 
Rhythm for a serious reason is law- 
ful; but the use of this system of 
limiting births without a serious 
reason is sinful. 


18. Why is this a sin? 


Because it defeats the primary 
purpose of marriage, the procrea- 
tion and the proper education of 
children for God’s glory and the 
welfare of society. 


14. Would it be a venial or a 
mortal sin to practice Rhythm 
without a serious reason? 


It would be a venial sin to do 
this for a brief time—for example, 
a few months or even two or three 
years. But it would seem to be a 
mortal sin to practice Rhythm for 
a long time, such as four or five 
years, without a serious reason. 
This is implied in the Holy Fath- 
er’s statement that “to embrace the 
married state, continuously to make 
use of the faculty proper to it and 
lawful in it alone, and on the other 
hand to withdraw always and de- 


‘ liberately with no serious reason 


from its primary obligation, would 
be a sin against the very meaning 
of conjugal life.” 


15. What are some examples 
of serious reasons that would jus- 
tify the use of Rhythm? 


a) The wife is suffering from 
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the Rh factor and most probably 
will not be able to give birth to a 
living child. b) The couple are so 
hard pressed financially that they 
could not decently support another 
child. c) They cannot find housing 
for a larger family. d) The hus- 
band is going to college for a year 
or two and in the meantime the 
wife must work. 


16. What are some reasons that 
people might allege for the use of 
Rhythm, but which are not suffi- 
cient? 

a) They think that two or three 
children are enough for any couple. 
b) They want to have a good time 
while they are young. c) They 
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wish to live in a fashionable sec- 
tion of the city where apartments 
are small. 


17. If a _ married person 
through the practice of Rhythm 
(even with a good reason) finds 
that he regularly violates chastity 
during the times of abstinence, is 
he allowed to continue to use 
Rhythm? 


No. In such an event, he must 
regard the use of marriage as an 
obligatory means of avoiding sin. 

18. How can I find out 
whether the reason I may have for 
the use of Rhythm is sufficient? 

Consult your confessor. 


Mary—The Mother of Mothers 


Mary is the Mother to the mothers of families. She is also 
Mother to spiritual mothers called nuns. The beautiful vocation 
of motherhood, physical or spiritual, involves unending and 


constant sacrifice. 


Like Mary, mothers must stand at the altar of daily 
sacrifice, offering up the labors and trials of each day. Their 
hearts must be real altars, clean and pure-white. Spotless 
purity must be the communion-rail around their hearts. Vigi- 
lance must be the guard of honor. Prayer must be the daily 
food. Christ must be the daily Companion. 


The eyes and ears of these mothers must be like beautiful 


stained-glass windows which permit only the bright sun to enter 
in; the dirt must remain on the outside. The altars of their 
hearts must be decorated with good intentions, high ideals, with 
flowers of devout prayers and flaming love of God. Mary may 
well teach modern mothers the real meaning of motherhood, 
and its connection with life-long sacrifice. Without her inspira- 
tion and help, modern mothers of families and spiritual mothers 
in religious life cannot realize all their wonderful possibilities. 
—Rev. George Haye—The Messenger of the Guard of Honor. 


Too Much Or Too Little 


“What Do We Expect 


Of The Normal Child? 


SISTER MARGARET LOUISE 


“THe question which serves as 

the topic for the following 
lines might be answered in any 
number of ways. It might well 
provide the theme for a lengthy 
discusson of age norms for the re- 
ligious, mental, physical, social, 
and emotional phases of child 
growth. 

First, I will try to highlight some 
of our unwarranted expectations 
with regard to children; then, I 
will endeavor to show what sort 
of expectations would be consider- 
ed reasonably appropriate; finally, 
I would like to indicate a few help- 
ful hints to those whose duty it is 
to assist children to grow up nor- 
mally at home, in church, or in 
school. 

The guidance of development 
must reckon with norms of one sort 
or another. We watch a baby take 
a few steps without help. When 
we have inquired, “How old is 
he?” we feel much better acquaint- 
ed with him, because now we can 
match his behavior with what we 
have learned to be the approxi- 
mate walking age for infants. 

Then, some of you may have 
heard the story of a little boy in- 
tently occupied with a huge tome 
in the public library. A_ soft- 
spoken librarian ventured to ask 
him tactfully how old he was. Re- 
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moving his plastic-rimmed glasses, 
he wiped them with a silicone sight 
saver, and replied, “My psycholo- 
gical age, madam, is 12 years; my 
social age is 8 years; my moral 
age is 10 years; my anatomical and 
physiological ages are respectively 
6 and 7; but I have not been ap- 
prised of my chronological age. It 
is a matter of relative unimpor- 
tance.” 


Now you will admit that al- 
though this boy has told us a great 
deal about himself, he has given 
us no indication of his normality 
until he has divulged his chronolo- 
gical age. Behavior norms have 
thus been provided by modern 
psychology and they prove to be 
excellent frames of reference when 
we need to judge a sample of be- 
havior. Such norms may be used 
or abused. 


Classifications 


Know you not what it is to be a 
normal child? Is it to be always 
the one who meets the specifica- 
tions perfectly? Is it the child who 
does what Gesell says he will do 
at the ‘precise hour and minute 
predicted by Gesell’s norms? Is it 
the boy who always comes up 
with the right answer? or the girl 
who has never caused you even a 
momentary’ heartache? 
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We indicate our answers to these 
questions by what we customarily 
expect of our children. And in 
these expectations, like everything 
else in life, we are liable to fit into 
one of three classifications: 


a We expect too much of the 
2. We expect too little of the 


3. We make the necessary al- 
lowances and steer a middle 
course. 

When we behave like the adults 
in the first classification, we treat 
the child like the shadow in Ste- 
venson’s poem who “sometimes 
shoots up taller like an India rub- 
ber ball,” whereas, in the second, 
“he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all.” 


We show that we do not under- 
stand children, or that we misuse 
the behavior norms of the well- 
meaninged psychologists, if, for ex- 
ample, we squelch the 5-year old 
recipient of a gift, who says, “Oh, 
boy, that sure is neat.” His honest 
avowal of appreciation is just as 
good as, if not better than, our 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Brown.” 

Or perhaps we are afraid to 
correct a naive and tactless re- 
mark of a young child because he 
might not understand. Jim’s ap- 
proach to an oldster with, “You 
can take it back to the store be- 
cause I have a teddy bear just 
like that,” is often met with 
smiles or woe-begone looks from 
the parent, or what is worse; the 
tale is retold for the amusement 
of company. Thus no cognizance 
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is taken of the sensitivity of 
pricked-up ears, nor of the oppor- 
tunity to teach tact, appreciation 
of another’s kindness, or inhibition 
of infantile feelings. 


Reminders Necessary 


Again, we overshoot the mark 
when we get upset about table 
manners and make cleanliness a fe- 
tish, forgetting that gentle remind- 
ers are going to be necessary all 
the way through the 6 to 12 year 
period. Moreover, there would be 
fewer shattered parental hopes and 
dreams if we took their first fumb- 
ling academic steps in stride, re- 
membering that it will do no dis- 
grace to the family if 7 year old 
Joe does not have the earmarks of 
a Phi Beta Kappa. 


Because we expect too much 
from Jane who may have walked 
at nine months and had a vocabu- 
lary of 65 words at the end of 2 
years, our demands are often un- 
reasonable. “Don’t do this, or 
that, because you know better;” or, 
“You're the big sister, so be nice 
to him,” may be the type of direc- 
tion we give, only to produce con- 
fusion, over-submissiveness, ag- 
gressiveness, or negative adapta- 
tion in the child. 


This latter form of response is 
a protective coloration which a 
child at any age may adopt. It is 
best illustrated by our futile ex- 
clamation, “What I say goes in 
one ear and out the other.” 

Ineffective child care and train- 
ing, and poor adjustment in chil- 
dren may be the logical outcome of 
our unwarranted expectations in 
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either direction. Excessive de- 
mands are hazardous; under-es- 
timations are equally so. Thus fail- 
ing to recognize the growing child’s 
capacity to learn of God and the 
things of God, protecting the child 
unduly from the unpleasant conse- 
quences of his misdeeds, withhold- 
ing opportunities for independent 
thinking and doing, reveal a ten- 
dency to discourage growth and 
development. 


‘Don’t Worry Mom’ 


That teacher sinned by defect 
when she used only the “move 
back one seat method” for each 
wrong answer in class. Paul’s 
Mother questioned his gradual re- 
gression from 4th seat Ist row to 
Ist seat 4th row. “Don’t worry, 
Mom,” he replied, “it’s only the 
geography that’s holding me back. 
Any one of these days Ill get 
around to studying it and wait 
until you see me shoot back to the 
Ist row. Anyway, it’s more fun to 
let yourself get down to the fourth 
row. Look how far back you can 
move yourself in a short time.” 
Paul is right. The motivation of 
this child is hardly keeping. apace 
with his own ability at  self- 
analysis. 

To attempt to steer a middle 
course and thus fall into the third 
classification, is desirable, of 
course. But let it be understood 
that this is no primrose path out 
of the dilemma of excess or defect. 
To achieve good results here, it is 
necessary not only to have some 
idea of what to expect at every 
age level, but also to make allow- 
ances for individual patterns of 
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growing up. Thus we make up 


our minds from the start that the 


perfectly normal child is a ‘rara 
avis,’ indeed. In one aspect of 
growth he may hit the mark ac- 
curately; in another he may fall 
short; in another, overshoot by a 
long shot. 


The sequence of growth may be 
the same for all children but each 
child “approaches, completes and 
moves away from age level and 
gradients in his own unique way.” 
Even in one family we may find 
two slow growers, two fast grow- 
ers and one mixed grower. 


Accepting these observed facts, 
we let nothing surprise us, we are 
better able to accept the indi- 
vidual child and act accordingly. 
What impresses us most is, “How 
they grow, these moving driving 
powerhouses! With no pull from 
the outside they go through the 
stages of walking and talking. We 
count with wonderment and awe 
the first 3 words at one year, the 
29 or 30 at 2 years, the 272 at the 
end of 3, and then we lose count.” 


In Good Time 


We're happy if Sally walks alone 
at 12 months but if she cautiously 
keeps her grip on the railing of 
her play pen until 18 months it 
does not make us tense. Since only 
42% of Gutteridge’s children jump- 
ed at 3% yrs, and only 14% skipped 


-at 4 yrs, our stumbling Patty is 


not scolded for not being like the 
rest of the girls. It will all come 
in good time. Throughout the “Me 
do it” stage we patiently take a 
back seat but are unafraid to take 
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the wheel when the driver is in 
danger of steering both passengers 
into a soft shoulder. 


Children can learn vicariously as 
well as through first hand experi- 
ence. Thus, a bit of good solid ad- 
vice injected into the best laid 
plans toward self-help and self-de- 
pendence, is never out of order. 
Good common sense or good judg- 
ment provides sure and safe guid- 
ance in the individual problems 
that are bound to crop up all along 
the way. 


Sense Of Humor 


We sometimes have to decide 
whether a tall tale about a mag- 
nificent fleet of 10 white automo- 
biles which Tommy’s Father is 
bringing home this evening, is 
merely an exercise of an expand- 
ing imagination or whether it is 
symptomatic of some deep-seated 
unfulfilled need of the child. An 
interesting thing about needs is 
that modern children seem to have 
an uncanny sense of their needs 
and the importance of them to us; 
we could learn a great deal if we 
could only listen hard and try to 
penetrate the surface of a chance 
remark. 

Here is where the saving sense 
of humor comes into play and res- 
cues us from undue anxiety. Geo- 
rge showed his insight into his mo- 
ther’s sense of humor the day she 
asked him for an explanation of 
his conduct at home versus his 
conduct at school. “I guess it’s 
that I save all my nonsense for 
you,” he answered. 

Some acquaintance with the 
norms of behavior is a help. A 
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sane knowledge of the principles 
which govern growth is a greater 
help. One step in advance might 
be the possession of sufficient good 
judgment to apply such principles 
as, “Individuals differ in rate and 
pattern,” “Growth is continuous, 
dynamic, and fluctuating,” “Chil- 
dren learn best when they are 
ready to learn.” 


Add to these a sense of humor 
and an ever-ready consciousness 
of our position as cooperators with 
the Holy Spirit and you have the 
ideal guide for children of any 
age. This task of setting the pace 
for children would be too, too, co- 
lossal if we were not assured of 
the grace of God, and those of you 
who are parents, should be espe- 
cially mindful of the claim that 
you have on grace by virtue of the 
sacrament of matrimony. 


Thus, instead of shadow boxing 
with the inevitable problems that 
will arise, why not relax a little 
and pray a bit. We may find our- 
selves suddenly discovering that 
John’s vaunted exploits on the way 
home from school, meeting boys 
and dealing out black eyes all 
around the neighborhood, are his 
way of telling us that he is a very 
fearful, timid lad, and that he 
would like to excel others but 
can't. 


Most Are Normal 


What I have been trying to say 
is that there are very few chil- 
dren who answer the _ text-book- 
age-level descriptions to a tee. But 
that does not mean that there are 
no normal children. Thanks be to 
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God, most of them are normal, in 
that they deviate a little to one 
side or the other of the averages 
set for their ages. And they will 
turn out to be normal, well-ad- 
justed individuals with greater ease 
and sureness if we accept them for 
what they are, expecting neither 
too much nor too little from them. 
The Midcentury Whitehouse Con- 
ference puts it this way, “We will 
respect your right to be yourself 
and at the same time help you to 
understand the rights of others so 
that you may have the opportunity 
freely to create.” 
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Knowing that these normal, well- 
adjusted, Christian, 
bear the promise of a better world, 
not only a world of the natural 
order but also one of the super- 
natural order, we will step in at 
the right time to give them their 
sense of God, their sense of ‘direc- 
tion, their sense of responsibility, 
and their sense of mission, as our 
Bishops outlined the content of 
their training in 1950. After fur- 
nishing these props for their har- 
monious development we do not 
hesitate to expect that they will 
change the face of the earth. 


4/ 


Tank Clown 


“He took so much office work home, 
he has to do his homework at the office!” 
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Be Yourself 


There'll Never Be Another You 


CHARLES DAVENPORT 


| THINK of you often. In fact, you 

leave me at a loss. I don’t know 
whether to say you startle or puz- 
zle me. But you certainly are a 
surprise. What’s surprising about 
you, is not what you can do or 
what you have. The real surprise is 
the fact that you're you. 

The other day I heard a song 
that made me think of you. It 
went something like this— 


Not that you are fair, dear, 
Not that you are true, 

Not your golden hair, dear 
Not your eyes of blue, 

When we ask the reason, 
Words are all too few, 

Still I know I love you, dear, 
Because you're you. 

I suppose you'll say it’s the same 
old song. In different words, per- 
haps, but still the same—silly and 
superficial. Perhaps. 

Did you know that behind that 
song, lying like a huge foundation 
stone, is one of the most solid and 
fundamental concepts of philoso- 
phy—the idea of perfection? 

We may give this as a definition 
of perfection: a thing is perfect 
when it is itself. By that we mean 
that a thing is perfect when it has 
all the things it should have and is 
all the things it should be. That’s 
why you'll never be perfect and 


God’s love for you will never be 
satisfied until you're you. 

However, there is one thing you 
should remember. By being your- 
self, I don’t mean being your bad 
self. For really, your bad self is 
not yourself at all. In one sense it 
is, but in another sense it’s not. 
Badness is a negative thing, an 
absence, a lack of a good you 
should have. So see, when you're 
bad you're really not yourself, 
You're only a tattered rag of your- 
self... empty... and full of all 
kinds of wants. Only a saint is 
really himself. Only a saint has a 
full personality. 

We can say even more about 
you. It is so important that you be 
yourself, that if you are all kinds of 
other things and all sorts of other 
people, but not yourself, you're a 
failure. No matter what a thing 
may be, if it is not itself, it has 
failed miserably. 

A Pipe Or Straw 


Take for instance two conveyors 
of liquids--a drinking straw and a 
piece of water pipe. About all the 
straw is good for is to get liquid 
out of a glass into your mouth. But 
the pipe, even if it leaks and can’t 
carry water, can do any number of 
things. If you are a Boy Scout you 
can use it to drive in stakes or for 
a tent pole. You can hold up the 
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clothes line with it. If you are ath-. 


letically ‘inclined you can make an 
acrobatic bar out of it or beat peo- 
ple on the head. Why, there are all 
kinds of useful and wonderful 
things to do with it. But if it will 
not do the one thing for which it 
was made—if it won’t carry water— 
then in spite of its other brilliant 
achievements, the lead pipe is still 
a dull and dismal failure. 

And its little brother, the pale 
thin drinking straw, if it does 
nothing else during its brief sojourn 
in this tavern of tears but the one 
thing it was made to do, namely 
to get a drink into your mouth, it 
has been a gurgling and uproarious 
success. 

Thomas and Francis 

Take two men who were up- 
roarious successes at being them- 
selves: St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Francis of Assisi. Perhaps no two 
men were ever so unlike and yet 
both are called angels, I suppose, 
to show what skyrocketing suc- 
cesses they made of themselves. 

Thomas is called the Angelic 


Doctor; Francis is the Seraph, il 


Serafico. 

Thomas like a cherub attained 
God by an act of contemplation; 
Francis like a seraph grasped God 
by an act of love. 

Thomas was like a huge thinking 
machine that went to God by an 
unbroken chain of rationality; 
Francis grabbed a few truths, like 
a man grabs his hat in a mad dash 
after the bus, and went out and 
lived the rest of his life. 

The huge Sicilian Ox could nev- 
er have followed after Francis who 
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flew across the world like a brown 
leaf or a burning ember blown by 
an autumn wind. But neither could 
Brother Ass of Assisi have fed on 
the Summa Theologiae, even if 
Brother Thomas in his meek and 
gentle way had assured him that 
it was only straw. Before noon, 
Francis would have run out of the 
schools, waving his arms and 
shouting: “For the love of God and 
holy simplicity, somebody save me 
from the burden of this confusion!” 


Yet both men attained God. 
Thomas was rewarded for his 
studies by hearing God say to him, 
“Thomas, thou hast written well of 
me.” Then, God reached His hands 
out to the East and the West, to 
the ends of being and the extremi- 
ties of existence and offered 
Thomas anything, including Him- 
self. 


Francis found the same God on 
a mountain top. He was praying 
for love . . . that he might feel the 
love of Christ for all men, and that 
for the love of Christ he might suf- 
fer His passion. We know what 
happened: 


A seraph, the symbol of love, 
appeared and Francis was so filled 
with the love of Christ that His 
wounds burst forth onto his body. 
Forever il Poverello, the little poor 
man, would bear about with him 
five blood red rubies in his hands 
and feet and side. 


You’re Different 


That’s the end of the success 
stories. They were themselves, and 


therefore they were wonderful. As 
a consequence they made God, as 
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He Himself said, “wonderful in His 
saints.” 

You, too, will be wonderful if 
you will but be yourself and you'll 
make God wonderful in His saints. 
You see, you're different. You were 
born of different parents, went to 
a different school, had, different 
things, lacked different things, 
loved different people, and so now 
when you turn to love God, He can 
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say “there is found none like unto 
him, none.” You will love God as 
no one has ever loved Him... in 
your own way. 

There'll never be another you. 
Among all the things that exist you 
stand apart, like a single solitary 
star shining in a summer night. 
You are unique. You are irreplace- 
able. God will not repeat Himself. 
There'll never be another you! 


She Who Is Not 


“God told me that He is HE WHO IS 
and that I am she who is not.” 
—St. Catherine of Siena 
Saint of Fontebranda, 
In your foolish goodness does my wild heart hope! 3 
Will of ringing steel, heart of helpless soap, 
You? A nothing? All I am lies cast before your feet. 
Nothing? No end of endless wonders! A nothing that is sweet. 


You who saw the sights of Heaven and stood where the seraph 
sings, 

_ And came to lead like little boys the Cardinals and the Kings, 
You whose golden head is full of light, tell to me this mystery 
Of how you walked so lightly past the rest and stumbled 

onto me. 


But still a thousand million good things are rising, rolling out. 
The mystery’s too exalted for my darkened mind to clutch, 


How she who was only nothing, could ever be so much! 
Charles Davenport 


| 
| 
Your head and heart are too near God’s to let me suffer doubt, 


To Keep Children’s Shoes From Scuffing 


Children are quick to scuff up new shoes. This makes them 
look unsightly long before they are old enough to look that 
way. To prevent this and to make them stay new-looking longer, 
shine the child’s new shoes well before he ever wears them. 
Then apply two or more coats of thin shellac. This keeps 
down the scuffing and also helps to preserve the shine. 


A Husband's Lament 


J That Grass Again! 


Reprinted from The New York Times* 


“year grass is getting all over the 

place again. Encouraged at 
the top by a somewhat more warm- 
ing sun, and with moisture sup- 
plied to the roots by nature, it is 
growing like the beanstock which 
supported Jack. 


It is very pretty, no doubt of 
that. It forms a carpet whose soft- 
ness lies outside a loom, and its tint 
at sunset cannot be matched in an 
artist’s color box. It is, in short, 
very fine to look upon, but like 
most things of beauty, it has cer- 
tain drawbacks. Chief among these 
is the fact that it grows. 


Grass, especially at this time of 
year, is not content to remain to- 
day what it was yesterday. It must 
go on, and up. Since grass that has 
overreached itself no longer is a 
carpet, but is hay, the grass of the 
lawn must be kept within decent, 
respectable, suburban limits. That 
means cutting, and already the 
dreary duty is back again, to make 
a plaintive thing of Saturday until 
the heavy frosts of fall. 


They have created dwarf apple 
‘trees, haven’t they, to grow so 
high, then stop and grow no high- 
er? Why do they not create a 
dwarf grass, which would grow 
briskly to the studied, prearranged 


* New York City. 


height of an inch and a half, then 
cease? 


Short, Obese Grass 


Dwarf grass is only one possi- 
bility, but there are others to be 
reviewed and considered as the 
heavy lawnmower is forced back 
and forth over its too slowly widen- 
ing path. It is only through such 
consideration that sanity may be 
retained, now that the lawn must 
be cut again. 

It is flight from madness to be- 
lieve that eventually the dwarf will 
be attained, and that not over a 
year later there will be an improve- 
ment. This, of course, will be that 
when the grass has reached the re- 
quired height of an inch and a half 
it thereafter will grow sidewise, 
horizontal, thus crowding out the 
dandelion and plantain. It is a fur- 
ther flight from madness—call it 
not an escape from reality—to think 
of a lawn without any grass what- 
ever, a lawn composed, say, of 
green sawdust. 


Strain On Nerves 


Taking the lawnmower for a 
walk involves more nerve strain 
than might casually be believed. 
The actual physical work is’ not 
great, and even women can mow 
the lawn, if only they would, say 
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every third week. It is admitted 
that there lies in a large lawn as 
much exercise as in a jaunt over a 
golf course, and if there is not so 
much pleasure, that is one of the 
causes of nerve strain. 


It is conceded, too, that a cer- 
tain amount of artistic satisfaction 
can be taken from an occasional 
glance over the shoulder, where 
the swath has just been clipped 
neatly. There also is a great feeling 
of achievement when, after the 
lawn has been trimmed, the mower 
can stroll around and survey what 
he has done. But that is afterward, 
immediately afterward, and the 
feeling lingers only a little while. 
In far too short a time, at the rate 
grass grows, the mower must begin 
to think of the week beyond, or 
even, in spring, of the fourth day 
beyond. That is where the nerve 
strain enters the picture, to make 
the days a source of worry and the 
nights quite often sleepless. 


Week Of Worry 
_ Assuming Saturday is the normal 
' day for cutting the lawn, the-nerve 
strain begins the preceding Sun- 
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day. An inspection that morning 
suggests that the grass has grown 
a full inch since the mower left it, 
only a few hours before. 

The question on Sunday, taken 
in consideration of that overnight 
inch, is whether the lawn can re- 
main uncut until Saturday, or 
whether when that day comes a 
scythe will be necessary. 

The question is put over until 
Monday, when clearly there is at 
least part of another inch, and from 
then until Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the worry growing more pro- 
found. 

On Wednesday it is decided that 
the mower will be like Steve 
Brodie, and take a chance, but the 
mower feels easy about it only dur- 
ing those few seconds when he ac- 
tually is making the decision. Right 
afterward, when the usual warm 
feeling of having made up his 
mind wears away, he begins worry- 
ing about whether there will be 
rain on Saturday. 

Saturday, he cuts the grass. It is 
not madness to think of a short 
dwarf then, for a man can dream, 
can’t he? 


To The Point 
T. J. McInerney 


Some people think they’re polished because whatever they 
say casts a reflection on someone. 
—o— 

The couple that used to live as cheaply as one now live as 


expensively as two. 


According to Liberty magazine, a baby has more bones than 
an adult because the vertebral column is formed in parts which 


later grow together. 
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The Home... 


A Church In Miniature 


MOST. REV. PETER W. BARTHOLOME, D.D.* 


N February 11 last, Pope Pius 

XII speaking by radio to the 
people of the City of Rome, his 
own diocese, called for a “mighty 
reawakening to save the world 
from threatening disaster.” He 
called upon the citizens of Rome to 
take the lead and that the example 
they would set in his diocese “shall 
be immediately imitated in other 
dioceses, near and far, so that Our 
eyes shall see not only cities, but 
nations, continents, and the entire 
human race return to Christ.” 

The Holy Father warned that a 
dangerous situation exists “which 
We do not hesitate to say, may ex- 
plode at any moment.” This con- 
dition in the world is due to the 
religious lukewarmness of so many 
people, to the low moral tone of 
public and private life and to the 
systematic efforts to poison simple 
minds.” 

Pope Pius left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that there is only one 
force that can avert the disaster. 
The renewal of the Christian life 
in the clergy, in the people, in 
those in authority, in families and 
in individuals. This is no time, he 
says, “to look for new principles.” 
Only one thing is needed, viz., to 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Conference Theme 


In selecting the theme for this 
Family Life Conference, we are 
answering the call of the Holy 
Father for a renewal of the Chris- 
tian life, for if we can renew the 
spirit of Christ in the Christian 
family, the individual, the Church 
and the State will be rejuvenated 
with the new life in Christ. “The 
family, A Church in Miniature,” 
the subject of this conference, 
should direct all of our delibera- 
tions during these days to the relig- 
ious and spiritual welfare of this 
most important institution in hu- 
man society, the family. 


The Church and the family have 
much in common. In fact the 
Church is made up of families. 
When the family is truly Christian 
in its living, the Church becomes 
strong. Both have a great moral 
and spiritual contribution to make 
to each other. When that contri- 
bution is made and fully under- 
stood and accepted by each, hu- 
man society benefits, the dignity of 
the family is elevated, its rights 
respected and the Church can 
achieve to the fullest its divine mis- 
sion of saving souls. 


Both the Church and the fam- 


* Excerpts from an address at the National Catholic Family Life Conference, 
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ily were considered important 
enough in the plan of God’s Pro- 
vidence for the human race that 
He entered directly in their foun- 
dation and establishment. God en- 
dowed each with his own Divine 
authority. In the family, God 
placed deep urges and strong emo- 
tions in man and woman to ac- 
complish the ends which he intend- 
ed the family to achieve. 


Sacred Duties 


The family and the Church re- 
ceived from God direct commis- 
sions. To the Church was given 
the commission to teach and sanc- 
tify. The Christian family has that 
same mission and duty to perform. 
Both are sacred duties placed on 
the Church and family by God. If 
they are neglected not only does 
Christian society suffer in this 
world but the great purpose of the 
salvation of souls is frustrated. 

It is the duty of the family and 
not only of the Church to teach 
ihe truths of Christ. The early 
pre-school years of the child are 
the most important and most im- 
pressionable years in the life of 
man. It is during that period that 
the basic truths of Christianity are 
indelibly impressed in the mind, 
that the foundation of Christian 
virtue is laid, that self restraint is 
taught, that a love for goodness, 
beauty and truth have their begin- 
nings. 

The neglect of this period in the 
life of the child during the past 
fifty or seventy-five years in this 
country as regards religious teach- 
ing and training is in great meas- 
ure responsible for the religious 
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lukewarmness and the low state of 
morality of which Pope Pius 
speaks. For if the parents do not 
teach their children the truths of 
religion and form habits of virtue 
and prayer in them before they 
come to school, the Church with 
her schools will be seriously handi- 
capped in developing a Christian 
life in the child. Nor will the re- 
ception of the sacraments bring 
about the full Christian life in their 
souls for the sacraments require 
human cooperation for their full ef- 
fectiveness. 


Shocking Results 


That Catholic parents have and 
are neglecting to cooperate with 
the Church in their mutual duty 
of teaching and training is quite 
evident. Surveys have been made 
in recent years in many dioceses of 
the country of the children regis- 
tering in the first grade in regard 
to their religious training and 
knowledge. The results are shock- 
ing. 

A little more than one half knew 
how to make the Sign of the Cross 
when they entered first grade. 
Only 23% could recite the Our 
Father, 33% knew the Hail Mary, 
only 14% could recite the blessing 
before meals. This survey covers 
16,000 children entering the first 
grade. In homes of that kind relig- 
ion does not form an integral part 
of daily living. Thus when the 
child reaches school~ age, the 
Church is seriously handicapped 
in the development of Christian 
living in that child. 

Normally the child which is now 
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introduced to a life in Christ in 
the Catholic schools will not be 
able to effect a change in the home. 
The religious life which it is called 
upon to lead in the schools will not 
take deep root, daily habits of 
prayer will not be formed, school 
life and religious life is identified 
and when the child is not in school 
or when it graduates it will fall 
back into its former neglect and 
indifference to religious living. 

The home is a teacher. This duty 
of the home perseveres as long as 
the home exists. It does not cease 
when the children go to school. 
The surrender of the obligation of 
teaching on the part of the parents 
to the Church and the State has 
been largely responsible for the 
centralization of education in the 
State. Our Catholic educators are 
also at fault in taking over some 
of the duties of the parents to 
teach and gearing the curriculum 
in the school to the needs of the 
school and not of the home. 

The social life of the school re- 
ceives dominant consideration, that 
of the home is neglected and ig- 
nored. The manner in which the 
religious life of the school is con- 
ducted often leaves the impression 
that the child will be in school 
throughout its entire life. Relig- 
ious living and teaching in the 
school must be set into the back- 
ground of the home and its fune- 
tion. 

Christ’s Commission 


The Church was not-only com- 
missioned by Christ to teach, but 
her main function and purpose of 
existence is to sanctify the souls 


the 


of men. Thus if the home is a © 
miniature church, it must be holy. 
Christ through the Church steps 
into the picture whenever a new 
home is established to sanctify the 
union of husband and wife through 
sacrament of matrimony. 
Throughout the life of the parents” 
the special graces of this sacra- 
ment endure and are operative pro- 
vided that a proper preparation of 


“soul was made and that during 


their wedded life the parents co- 
operate with the graces of the sac- 
rament by living good Christian 
lives in the fulfillment of their daily 
parental duties. 


Thus marriage is holy and sancti- 
fied through the redemptive merits 
of Christ in its very beginning. If 
parents remain in the state of sanc- 
tifying grace throughout their wed- 
ded life, God is constantly assisting 
them in their daily parental duties 
and the home will be sanctified. 
Thus Christian marriage by its very 
nature is holy and the home that it 
establishes will be holy. The chil- 
dren born of such a sacred union 
are very soon sanctified by baptism 
and the child is incorporated into 
this sacred mystical union of grace 
in the home. It is very clear that 
God and the Church have done 
their share in the: sanctification of 
the home in its inception. 


‘The Church continues to play 
her part in the sanctification of the 
home. She imparts Christ’s sacra- 
mental grace. She feeds: the souls 
of the family with the Bread of 
Life, she aids the parents in the 
teaching of Christian truths in her 
schools and hours of instruction. 
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She lends a strong hand in the 
formation of Christian character 
and the development of virtue. 
Cooperation 

All of the help and aid on the 
part of Christ and the Church will 
not be sufficient unless the parents 
try to cooperate and make of their 
home a church in miniature. The 
Church prays, so must the home 
pray. The Church teaches, so must 
the parents teach. The Church 
blesses, so must the parents bless. 
The Church looks upon the child 


_ as a creature of God, redeemed by 


Christ, destined for an eternal 
home. This must be the outlook 
and spirit of the home. 

The Church uses the liturgy to 
give external expression of her 
adoration, love and thanks to God 
—the home must adopt some of the 
liturgical functions of the Church. 
The Church has order and is sys- 
tematic. She believes in the au- 
thority of God and obedience to 
Him. These same qualities must 
form the spirit of the home. 

The Church preaches and prac- 
tices the necessity of self restraint. 
How necessary are these in the life 
of a home. Christian charity is the 
motivation behind all the actions 
of the Church. So the love of God 
and neighbor must dominate the 
lives of the people in a home. 


The Church loves and strives for 
peace and thus the flag of Chris- 
tian peace must fly over every 
Christian home. The Church ex- 
alts motherhood in the person of 
Mary and she herself is called a 
mother, The center of the Chris- 
tian home must be the mother en- . 
dowed with the qualities and phil- 
osophy of Christ and the Church. 
The mother and father must be 
holy as is the Church. They must 
be kind, patient and forgiving as is 
the Church. 


The mother must always hold up 
high the torch of hope to her fam- 
ily as does the Church. She must 
be a refuge of sinners, a comforter 
of the afflicted, a constant source 
of encouragement even when 
darkness seems to surround her. 
Such is Holy Mother the Church, 
never vanquished, always encour- 
aging, turning the other cheek, lov- 
ing her enemies, strong when she 
seems the weakest, hopeful when 
all seem to despair, clearer and 
more tenacious in her purpose 
when confusion surrounds her on 
all sides. 

Indeed, the home must be a 
little church for the existence of 
Christianity, the dignity of the 
home and the very future of Amer- 
ica depends on the holiness and 
sanctity of the home. 


When E. T. Holmes, manager of the Boston telephone ex- 
change, decided in 1878 that girls might make better operators 
than his “fractious and arbitrary” boys, it was a revolutionary 
idea and the displaced male operators openly predicted that the 
idea “will never work.” 


A Short Story 


‘The Strong, Silent Type 


WILL LOZIER 


| SAW Wilbur come out of his 

house across the street, carrying 
his bat and his fielder’s mitt. That 
part was all right with me. What I 
didn’t like was he had his kid sis- 
ter with him. 

I don’t like his kid sister. She’s 
mushy. All girls are mushy. I 
haven’t got any use for any of 
them. 

“You going to let me pitch the 
first inning, Ralph?” Wilbur yelled. 

I waited for him to get close 
enough so I wouldn’t have to hol- 
ler. I don’t see any sense in holler- 
ing. 

He came up on the grass in front 
of our walk, grinning sort of silly 
like he expected me to fall over 
backwards because I was so glad 
to see him. 

“You don’t know how to pitch,” 
I said. “You’re an outfielder.” 

“He is not an outfielder,” Mar- 
jorie said. 

Marjorie is his sister. I ignored 
her. I love to ignore people, es- 
pecially girls. 

“But you promised I could pitch 
part of the game,” Wilbur remind- 
ed me, “and I’m going to pitch the 
first inning or I won't play.” 

“Is she coming?” I asked, jerking 
my thumb at Marjorie. 

I hadnt even mentioned her 


name, but from the way she acted 
you'd think I had addressed my 
question direct to her. 

“I'm not coming to your old ball 
game because I want to,” she in- 
formed me with her freckled pug 
nose tilting up in the air. 

I still ignored her and spoke, 
man to man, straight to Wilbur. 

“Tell her to stay home, Wilbur.” 

“I can’t. Dad wants me to take 
care of her so she won't be in Mrs. 
Janostack’s way.” 

Mrs. Janostack is the woman 
who runs the house for Wilbur’s 
father. I don’t like her either. I 
ignore her whenever I get the 


chance. 


I went around to the back porch 
to get my pitcher’s glove. I was 
real quiet so Mother wouldn’t hear 
me and make me mow the lawn. 
Everything would have gone as 
smooth as a chocolate sundae only 
my sister, Helen, was looking out 
the kitchen window. 

“Ralph,” she shouted, “Mother 
told you to mow the lawn.” 

That’s the trouble with having 
a sister. They never mind their 


business. 


Mother came out on the porch 
and of course Helen tagged right 
along. 


' 
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“Where are you going, Ralph?” 
Mother asked. 

I had my glove in back of me 
but I held it up so Mother could 
see it. 

“Don’t you think you ought to 
mow the lawn first?” she said. 

“Til mow it when I come back, 
Mother,” I promised. 

We were playing the Morning- 
side Maroons and I wanted to get 
there early so as to have plenty of 
time to warm up. 

Mother heaved a sigh the way 
she has been doing ever since the 
day my father got killed by the 
truck. She turned and started into 
the kitchen and then she said, “All 
right, but I want you to take Helen 
with you.” 

“Nothing doing,” I shouted. 

A good part of the time, Mother 
acts awful tired. It’s only when she 
wants to bawl me out that she 
seems to have any energy. 

“Wilbur and Marjorie King are 
out in front waiting for you,” 
Mother said. She gave Helen an 
encouraging push—not that Helen 
needed any encouragement. “I 
guess if Wilbur can take his little 
sister with him to play ball, you 
can take Helen.” 

There was no use arguing with 
her so I started toward the front 
of the house, Helen traipsing along 
after me. I didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to her. When we got out to 
the sidewalk, Wilbur stopped 
throwing his ball up in the air and 
put his hands on his hips and be- 


gan to laugh. 
“What's so funny?” I demanded. 
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“Is she 


He pointed at Helen. 
coming?” he asked. 

I didn’t answer him. He could 
see she was coming, couldn’t he? 

“I thought you were the guy 
who didn’t like girls,” Wilbur said. 

“She’s my sister,” I explained. 
“TI can take my own sister, can’t 1?” 

“Okay,” he said, “but she’s going 
to be an awful nuisance.” 

“I am not,” replied Helen with 
what I thought was a great deal of 
dignity for an eight year old child. 

“You're nothing but a_bandy- 
legged nuisance,” Wilbur shouted. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, seeming 
to notice Marjorie for the first 
time, “my sister doesn’t have a 
turned up nose with a million 
freckles on it.” 

Then Wilbur got mad and told 
me to shut up. Then I told him 
to shut up, and a minute later he 
gave me a shove and right after 
that I don’t know what happened. 
I know I gave him at least one 
good punch in the ear before 
Mother grabbed my shirt collar 
and Mr. King had hot-footed it 
across the street and grabbed hold 
of Wilbur. 

“I'm so ashamed, Mr. King,” 
Mother said. “I’m so ashamed I 
don’t know what to say.” 

I wanted to give Wilbur one 
last punch but Mr. King looked 
awful big. He always reminded 
me of my own father—big and 

black-haired, with a smile on his 
face pretty near all the time—only 
now he wasn’t smiling on account 
of him being so mad at Wilbur. 

“T’m ashamed too, Mrs. Conroy,” 
and Mr. King shook his head as 
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though he didn’t quite know what 
he ought to do next. Mother let 
go of my shirt collar and put her 
arms around Helen and Marjorie. 


“You both come in the house 
and I'll fix you something nice,” 
she promised. 


“I believe I'll take Wilbur into 
our house, but for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose,” Mr. King mur- 
mured, 

“Oh, no,” Mother gasped. “I’m 
sure it wasn’t his fault.” 

“It was too,” I said. “He can’t 
call my sister a bandy-legged nuis- 
ance and get away with it.” 

Mother and Mr. King both look- 
ed accusingly at Wilbur. 

“You old tattletale, you,” Wilbur 
said. 

“Stop it,” Mr. King ordered. 

He looked at Mother and Moth- 
er looked at Mr. King. They both 
raised their eyebrows as though 
they were thinking exactly the 
same thing. Then Mother took 
hold of Helen’s right hand and 
Marjorie’s left hand and led them 
toward the house. 


“She’s going to give them straw- 


berries, or bananas with milk on 
them,” I said disgustedly. 

Mr. King seemed to agree with 
me. 

“Sissy stuff,” he said. “Now that 
the fight’s over, how about you 
fellows coming over to the back 
yard?” 

“Aw, I don’t feel like it, Mr. 
King.” I guess I sort of mumbled 
on account of still being sore at 
Wilbur. Mr. King acted like he 


hadn’t heard me. “Bring your 
glove and the three of us will have 
a game of catch,” he suggested. — 

Sure, I took my glove. Who 
wouldn’t? Not every kid has a 
chance to play ball with a grown- 
up man like Mr. King. 


He did the catching and Wilbur 
and I took turns pitching. I threw 
him my sinker, and he said when 
I got bigger and put a little more 
speed on it, ’'d be a regular big 
league pitcher. 

I was just getting warmed up 
good when Mrs. Janostack came 
out on the back porch with her 
arms full of a lot of curtains and 
stuff. 

“You’ve got to go some place 
else to play, Mr. King,” she said, 
just as though she was the boss 
of the whole neighborhood. “I’ve 
got to hang these things up on 
the clothes line.” 

She couldn’t have waited ten 
minutes to hang up her old cur- 
tains. No, she had to do it right 
when we were just getting our 
arms loosened up good. 

“J don’t like that Mrs. Jano- 
stack,” I said. 

“Just between you and me, 
Ralph,” Mr. King whispered, “I’m 
not exactly in love with her my- 
self.” 

“Then why don’t you discharge 
her?” I asked. 

“I can’t,” replied Mr. King. “Not 
for a while, anyhow.” 
He gazed across the street to 
where Mother and Helen and 
Marjorie King were _ sitting 
on our front porch. They 
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were holding some dishes on their 
knees like they were having a 
party. It made me kinda sore. 
Mother had told me she had some 
important house cleaning to do, 
and here she was entertaining 
Helen and Marjorie, two children 
who are entirely too young to ap- 
preciate a nice person like Mother. 
I decided the best thing for me to 
do was simply ignore them. 

“Look, Dad,” Wilbur said sud- 
denly, “how about you going down 
to the baseball field and umpiring 
for us.” 

“No,” replied Mr. King. 

He was still looking across the 
street at our front porch. I can’t 
imagine what interested him. 
There was nothing to see except 
my mother feeding stuff to a couple 
of children. 

“I tell you what, though,” he 
said. “Ill drive you down to the 
field so you won't be all tired out 
when the game starts.” 

Wilbur and I both let out a 
whoop and climbed into the back 
seat of Mr. King’s car. He got 
in front and had started the motor 
when I heard Mother calling to 
me. 

“I think, after all, you’d better 
mow the lawn, Ralph,” she said. 

Mr. King turned off the motor. 
He looked at me sympathetically 
and gave me a pat on the back. 

“Better get it over with, Ralph,” 
he advised, and the next thing I 
knew I was getting the lawn mow- 
er out of the garage. It squeaked 
pretty bad and I hated to take time 
to oil it, but I figured I'd get the 
job done sooner if the machine was 


in good working condition. So I 
got the oil can down from the 
shelf. 

To tell the truth, it was the first 
time I had ever oiled the machine, 
although I’ve been in charge 
around here for more’n a year. 
When I got through, it sounded 
almost noiseless. 

I started on the back yard and 
then came up the side lawn to the 
edge of the front porch. There 
was the whole bunch of them, 
Mother and Mr. King and Wilbur, 
and the two children, Helen and 
Marjorie. I heard Marjorie say, 
“This is the best shortcake I’ve 
eaten since Mother——” 

“I'm going to give you the rest 
of the shdrtcake to take home,” 
my mother interrupted hurriedly. 

Helen took another bite of her 
shortcake and said, “Please, Mr. 
King, tell us another story.” 

“You'll tire Mr. King out, dear,” 
Mother said. Just then Mother 
noticed me. “You want to rest a 
while and have some shortcake 
and cream?” she asked. 

“No, thank you,” I replied. — 

I went back to my lawn mower, 
It seemed to me that the grass 
was a lot longer than it had been 
yesterday. I gave the lawn mower 
a push. Imagine sitting around 
on a Saturday eating cake and 
telling stories. All right, let them. 
I wouldn’t interrupt if they paid 
me. 
The way I've got it figured out 
is this: When people don’t treat 
you right, the best thing to do is 
simply ignore them. 
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Mother’s Ideas Help to 


Balance That Budget 


LEONA MEALS 


ODAY’S high cost of living has 

been a challenge to my home 
making ingenuity. My husband’s 
check was barely keeping pace 
with rising. food costs. The race 
was neck and neck week in and 
week out. I was determined to 
have Jim’s pay check be the winner 
somehow. 


How could I tighten the reins 
on the budget? What could we do 
without and still be a happy, 
healthy American family? 

- Meat? No, I was already buying 
the cheaper cuts and supplement- 
ing with fish and canned meats. 

Vegetables, fruits, eggs, dairy 
products? The answer was no 
again. My growing children need- 
ed these things, Jim, the wage 
earner, needed them. I needed 
them to maintain good heaith for 


my family’s sake. In a country’ 


where food was plentiful, I reas- 
oned, there should be no depriva- 
tion of vital things. 

Then I remembered what my 
mother had said. She maintained 
stoutly that she had enjoyed more 
fun as a growing child than my 
children, because life today. was 
too commercial. 

When she was a little girl, it 
was a coveted and well-earned 
privilege to go to town in the 


buggy, for the monthly shopping 
trip. She didn’t have a neighbor- 
hood grocery store to skip to, every 
time she wanted a soda pop or 
candy. The ice-cream wagon 
wasn’t heard blocks before it 
reached her street, tantalizing her 
with jingling tunes, driving her 
mother to distraction with, “The 
kids next door can have ice-cream 
every time, why can’t we?” 

I was beginning to see what my 
mother meant, when I added up at 
the end of one week, what we 
spent on things that contributed 
nothing to body building, but did 
keep that check from winning the 
race, 

It’s Fun Too 

So I prowled around a second- 
hand store and came across an old 
bottle capper, and purchased it for 
15 cents. I got one gross of caps 
at the grocery store for another 15 
cents. 

That evening, with Jim home to 
supervise the job, we made our 
first batch of root beer. (Jim re- 
marked it reminded him of home- 
brew days.) For 65 cents, the cost 
of the ingredients, we made 38 
pints of root beer. The only hard- 
ship about it was that the children 
were impatient for the next three 
days to pass. They wanted to 
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taste it. Now we are never with- 
out it. 

I thought if root beer making is 
a money saving means, why not try 
some of the other things my mo- 
ther did when she was a little 
girl? 

Again I went to a second-hand 
store and bought an old fashioned 
gallon size ice cream freezer. 
What fun we have had with it— 
regular ice cream festivals!) We 
make it with half canned milk and 
half fresh milk, raw eggs, sugar 
and mashed fruit for flavor. It is 
inexpensive, wholesome, and most 
important of all, plentiful. Very 
seldom is there any left over to 
store in the refrigerator. The chil- 
dren and Jim and sundry company 
take turn at turning. The one who 
works the hardest earns the 
dasher. 

Even the cookie problem was 


solved by remembering my moth- 
er’s favorite treat when she was a 
child, old fashioned, inexpensive 
delicious Marguerites. These we 
make by beating egg whites and 
sugar until stiff. Then we add a 
little vanilla and chopped nuts. A 
teaspoonful is placed on soda 
crackers and placed in a moderate 
oven until the meringue is brown- 


From time to time I discover in- 
expensive candy recipes which I 
add to my money saving file. Jim’s 
checks have finally won the race. 

But perhaps best of all, I have 
found a wonderful pattern for 
happiness. By making our own 
root beer, ice cream, etc., we have 
the fun of family participation, 
which does not cost a penny, and 
which my children will carry with 
them to their own homes when 
they are grown. 


A Commendable Habit 


Learn to speak and to write correctly. If you get into the habit 
of speaking carelessly, there is danger that you will contract a 
habit of doing other things carelessly. 

Curiosity is a good thing, if you use it in the right way. I knew 
a@ young man who was always asking almost unanswerable ques- 
tions, particularly about how words got their formation and mean- 
ing. This curiosity developed in him the habit of consulting many 
reference books. His favorite was the dictionary. This dictionary 
habit has enabled him to talk intelligently and interestingly on many 


subjects, 


Of course, one should be curious only concerning things which 
will be of some benefit, just as this young man’s curiosity developed 
in him the desire to know as much as possible about the common 
medium of expression. It is entirely laudable to be inquisitive about 
such things, but one must not be a “busybody” and always pry into 
other people’s affairs, and worrying about things that do not con- 


cern us. Read the Imitation 3:25.—Contributed. 


Stay Near The Source | 


A Guide To Wandering Feet 


CLARA BROWN CHILES 


ONE autumn day a few years 

ago some of my friends and I 
went to the country to pick up 
pecans on shares. It was a clear 
sunny day and the smell of frost- 
ed foliage was in the air. Crows, 
secure in the sycamore trees at the 
edge of the pecan grove, cawed 
their disapproval of their human 
competitors. Occasionally a nut 
would break out of its protective 
hull and come thumping through 
the branches to bounce on the 
ground or bury itself in the dead 
leaves. 


Nuts were plentiful that day. - 


Pickers crawled on their knees or 
squatted or walked and stooped. 
It was easy to pick up a handful 
without moving forward. At first 
the pecans tinkled into the empty 
pails. Later the sounds - became 
muffled as handful after handful 
formed in the center of the con- 
tainer and then slowly rolled to 
the sides. 


After a time the nuts seemed 
farther apart. Finally I rose and 
begah to walk slowly, sometimes 
stooping to pick up one or two. I 
did not look up as I continued to 
shuffle around the tree, straining 
my eyes to distinguish the rich 
brown of the fat sleek pecans from 
the crisp dull brown of the leaves. 

The nuts became fewer and 
fewer until it seemed there were 
no more to be found. About that 
time I happened to look up. The 
closest pecan branch was several 
yards away. In my search I had 
carelessly wandered too far from 
the tree—a foolish thing to do. 

That incident, though trivial, 
made a lasting impression because 
of its spiritual significance. It is 
only by keeping close to God and 
recognizing Him as the source of 
all our strength and understand- 
ing, that we may receive the rich 
blessings He showers down upon 
us. 


If you happen to be feeling a bit blue some day, just pick 
up a tablet and try writing down fifty things that you have to 
be thankful for—including persons,-of course. Long before 
you have reached the end of your list, you will be feeling con- 


siderably better.—Ave Maria. 


According to the Portland Oregonian, the Soviet policy con- 
sists of an iron hand combined with a boardinghouse reach. 
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For God and Country 


V/ 


‘The Black Raven’ 


JN 1946 the suburban Parisian 

community of La Haye-Les- 
Roses, was as completely commun- 
ist as any village could possibly be. 
The city council was 100% Red 
controlled; priests who ventured 
into the venomous atmosphere of 
its streets were liable to be stoned, 
spit upon or at least sent away 
with derisive shouts of “black rav- 
en” thrown at their heels. La Haye- 
Les-Roses was a community to 
which Moscow could point with 
satisfaction. In spirit it was prob- 
ably more Marxist than most towns 
east of the Elbe River. 


Today less than six years later 
La Haye-Les-Roses is a model 
Christian community as fervently 
Catholic as formerly it was pas- 
sionately communist. 

The history of the intervening 
years reveals a novel experiment 
with a technique as old as Chris- 
tianity. The chief perpetrator of 
this Fifth Column for Christ is a 
young monk—the pale, emaciated 
Pere Jean, inconspicuous in ap- 
pearance but fiery in speech, with 
brilliant memory, compelling logic 
and courage which throw his op- 
ponents off balance. 

Always on the offensive, with 
the intellectual ability to cope with 


EDWARD R. MERRICK 


all the questions likely to be asked 
by tormented, godless souls, Pere 
Jean and his band of “parish 
monks” have shown anew the an- 
cient and matchless power of 
charity, the irresistible appeal of 
apostles enlightened by an aware- 
ness of the infinite value of per- 
sonality and glowing with the 
white light of Christian joy. 


Converting Communists is noth- 
ing new for Pere Jean. As early 
as 1920 he had taken an interest 
in the proletariat and their Red 
seducers. Just twelve years earlier 
he was born in Aveyron, near 
Rocquefort, the place made famous 
for its cheese. 

During the early thirties he stud- 
ied as a Benedictine at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and in 1937 he was 
assigned to the rural communist 
parish at Bussieres. Scorned and 
insulted as the “Black Raven,” 
Pere Jean went straight to the lo- 
cal Communist headquarters. Be- 
fore a hall packed with party 
members and sympathizers he re- 
quested an open discussion. 

For three and a _ half hours, 
punctuated with occasional sneers, 
and reluctant nods of agreement, 
Pere Jean cut the feet from under 
the Reds with relentless logic. Be- 
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fore the assembly broke up he 
made them admit the existence of 
God, of the human soul and the 
right of people to at least some 
private property. 

In 1946, after a long period of 
illness and practical seclusion in a 
monastery, Pere Jean asked to be 
sent back to the “front lines” where 
Communism was running rampant. 
No sooner did he and his monks 
arrive in La Haye-Les-Roses, than 
they launched an offensive. Print- 
ed leaflets were placed in every 
mail box in town. 


Pere Jean’s theatre movement 
bore much of the burden of the 
offensive. Under the masterful 
guidance of Dom Edmond, chief 
assistant to Pere Jean, and a figure 
widely known in French literary 
and political life, the drive rolled 
on. Communists who came to scoff 
with hats on in church and with 
cigarettes between their teeth, re- 
mained to pray. 

One of the salient features of 
Pere Jean’s religious campaign is 
his insistence on making the liturgy 
an understandable thing, an av- 


enue to inspired Christian living. 
The main altar is in the center of 
his church. At each of the Masses 
another priest is on hand to read 
the prayers in French. The con- 
gregation responds. 


No ceremonies are performed 
until the participants understand 
their meaning. Receiving the sac- 
raments as just a formality at Notre 
Dame da la Joie, Pere Jean’s 
church, is anathema. Sponsors at 
baptism are warned of. their re- 
sponsibility before God to provide 
for the child’s spiritual upbringing. 
Prayers are not merely mumbled in 
Latin but said devoutly in Latin 
and French. 

The overall aim of Pere Jean 
is to make the parish of Notre 
Dame de la Joie, Our Lady of Joy, 
a completely Christian community. 
His chief personal weapon for ac- 
complishing this goal is the Chris- 
tion joy which he preaches—the 
joy, evident in his countenance 
and his speech, which permeates 
his whole personality. It is an ir- 
resistible bait for hungry, empty 
souls darkened by the shadows of 
materialism and life without God. 


Store Jelly In Shoe Boxes 


I have found that an ordinary shoe box is an ideal place to 
store jelly jars. Fill each shoe box with the filled jelly glasses 
and label the lid of each box. This saves you the trouble of 
labeling each individual glass and makes a dust and dirt proof 
storage place for your jelly. And where you are crowded for 


space these boxes may be placed on top of the other, 
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Heart To Heart 


With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Talks 


**LJAPPY days are here again,” 

say most people when the 
warm sunny and inviting May days 
come to greet us. 

All the many beautiful expres- 
sions used in the song, “Welcome, 
Sweet Springtime” by Rubenstein 
seem to apply in my way of think- 
ing to this month of months. May is 
fast becoming the most popular 
month of the year. Everybody 
loves to see the month of May 
make its appearance and that for 
more reasons than one. 


First of all, May means May 
queens. This is a most coveted hon- 
or for thousands of girls, happy 
girls, fortunate girls, who have 
been elected or chosen in some 
sort of fashion to place a crown on 
the Head of the Most Wonderful 
Lady who ever lived or ever will 
live on this earth of ours—Mary, 
our Blessed Lady in Heaven. 


It seems rather strange yet so 
very true that when we come to a 
point where we wish to speak 
about the Mother of God and our 
Mother, we are more or less at a 
loss for words. At no other time do 
words seem so empty. It seems as 
though every word falls short of 
the meaning one wishes to use. In 
short, it is a difficult task to de- 


scribe someone so “out-of-this- 
world” (as the expression goes) as 
Mary, the Queen of May. 


I am sure that if the biggest 
dictionary on the market contained 
nothing but descriptive words to be 
used to describe Mary, we could 
still feel as though there still was 
a decided deficiency. 


But let’s just forget about the 
lack of adjectives for the time be- 
ing and just say: Mary is our Moth- 
er as well as God’s. She loves us 
more than any person we know 
and love here on this earth. 


And boys and girls, if the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary could be said to 
have favorites among her spiritual 
children, you would be_ those 
special friends. She loves boys and 
girls most dearly. Do you love her? 
Can you prove it? 

What do you do specially for 
her during May? Do you say her 
Rosary every day during May? Do 
you try to attend Holy Mass every 
Saturday during Mary’s month? Do 
you make an attempt to attend de- 
votions held in her honor? 

Did you ever try giving up 
candy everyday or maybe just on 
certain days during May all be- 
cause you love the Blessed Mother 
and want to prove it? 
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Did you ever make the resolu- 
tion to obey your earthly mother 
in every little way during May as 
a tribute to your Heavenly Mother 
Mary? 

This seems like a questionnaire, 
doesn’t it; that’s one way to find 
out whether you tell the truth 
when you say, “Yes. I do love our 
Blessed Mother.” 


Mother’s Day 


The month of May is the month 
of Mothers for besides thinking 
everyday about our Heavenly 
Mother, we shall want to think 
about our earthly mother too. 

Once a year America pauses to 
honor the heroine of every family, 
a person near and dear to us whom 
we like to call “Mom.” 

There is no love on earth like the 
love of a mother for her children. 
Whether a child is beautiful or 
deformed, intelligent or idiotic, a 
cause of honor or a cause of dis- 
grace to the family, a mother loves 
her child unto the end. It is one 
of the hardest things to make a 
mother believe her darling isn’t 
what he should be. 

Since all this is an honest fact, 
how do you feel and act toward 
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your mother? You will probably 
try to make her feel especially 
happy on Mother’s Day by some 
special gift and she is going to 
appreciate that more than you will 
ever know. 

What about trying to make 
everyday in the year Mother’s Day! 
Try to be the boy or girl she thinks 
you are. You will really succeed in 
being somebody for your mother 
has high hopes of you. Don’t let 
her down. Don’t let it be said of 
you that it was on account of you 
that her hair was changed to silver 
far too soon. 

Of the ten Commandments God 
gave us only one has a special re- 
ward promised for its observance. 
That Commandment is the fourth: 
Honor thy father and thy mother 
that it may be well with thee and 
that thou mayst live long upon the 
earth. 

Boys and girls love and obey 
your parents always. Pray for them 
every day without fail whether 
they are living or dead. 

Wherever you go these May 
days, Mary will go with you. Stay 
close to our Heavenly Mother in 
May. And forever. 


The power to do great things generally arises from the 
willingness to do little things.—Anonymous. 
There would not be as many pedestrian patients if there 
were more patient pedestrians.—Pathfinder. 


Too many people think they can push themselves forward 


_by patting themselves on the back.—Anonymous, 


The Family 
Apostolate 


Parents and Vocations: 


ARENTS and teachers must 
awaken to their responsibility 
toward directing the steps of the 
young to religious life. This plea 
was voiced by Bishop Thomas J. 
McDonnell, Coadjutor of Wheeling 
and former National Director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, in the annual vocations 
wg of The Catholic School Jour- 
In a lead article Bishop McDon- 
nell underlined the importance of 
rededication to the service of Jesus 
Crucified. He pointed out: “It is 
true to say that a vocation comes 
from above, but God’s designs can 
be hindered or helped by His 
creatures, and He has ever made 
use of secondary agents in their 
execution. 

“The formation of character and 
the direction of the steps of the 
young toward the sanctuary is 
largely in the hands of parents and 
teachers. How many a _ happy 
priest and religious daily thank 
their Master for the gift of a good 
mother or father, a priest, a Sis- 
ter, or a Brother, who first sowed 
the seeds of a vocation in their 
childish heart! 

“Fathers and mothers constant- 


ly put before their children the 
various callings and professons of 
life to help them in their choice. 
Is the grandest life of all, the ser- 
vice of the King of Kings, the 
battling for precious souls, and the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom to be 
ignored and never mentioned?” 


Birth Control: Moraji Desai, 
Home Minister of Bombay, has 
said that he opposed the adoption 
of the “so-called scientific methods 
of family planning, because they 
lead | to moral degradation and 
ruin.” 

“You may call me a reactionary,” 
the Hindu Minister said, “but I do 
not hesitate to declare that human 
progress lies through self-control 
and discipline. The so-called sci- 
entific methods are debasing hu- 
man beings, and we should beware 
of adopting them.” 

The Central Government is con- 
sidering the establishment of birth 
control clinics throughout India. 
One such clinic has already been 
opened in New Delhi, the national 
capital, by the All-India Woman’s 
Conference. 

A plea for the preservation of 
the Catholic family atmosphere in 
all spheres of life was made here 
by Archbishop Alcuin von Milten- 
berg, O.F.M., of Karachi, who is 
also Apostolic Delegate to Paki- 
stan. Addressing a rally of Sodal- 
ists in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
World Sodality Day, Archbishop 
von Miltenberg said that only a 
true Catholic family atmosphere 


“can help and support the great 


task of the Church.” 
The Archbishop laid stress on . 
the importance of religious educa- 
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tion. He said the younger genera- 
tion should be well grounded in 
religious principles and “keep these 
sacred truths as their guiding star 
amidst confusing, distorting, erron- 
eous and false propaganda.” 
. Use of Contraceptives is Harm- 
ful: Many eminent gynecologists, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
agree that the use of contracep- 
tives produces harmful effects on 
both sexes. This conclusion, sup- 
ported by statements from promi- 
nent physicians, was reached by 
the Federation of Catholic Young 
Men’s Associations in a rebuttal to 
a recent article by Professor Sil- 
cock of India. 

Professor Silcock of the Univer- 
sity of Malaya, who is not a medi- 
cal doctor but an economist, at- 
tacked in his article local Catholic 
organizations, particularly — the 
Catholic Young Men’s Associations, 
on medical grounds for their oppo- 
sition to contraceptives. He wrote 
“there are no adverse consequences 
from the use of contraceptives in 
accordance with proper medical 
advice, and we challenge the 
Catholic organizations, instead of 
making vague and menacing in- 
nuendos about the effects of con- 
traception on those who practice 
it, to produce detailed medical evi- 
dence supported by proper scien- 
tific checks, of any harmful conse- 
quences whatever.” 

Accepting the challenge, the 
Federation published a reply to 
Prof. Silcock. It points out first 
that the Federation is not required 
to preve that all doctors agree on 
this subject, and says: “In view of 
the common persuasion that Cath- 
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olics are against contraception for 
purely Catholic reasons, we point 
out that the following reasons are 
purely medical, which apply there- 
fore to Moslems, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, Jews, etc. as well as to us.” 

The reply then proceeds to 
quote. from statements of three 
gynecologists of repute who relate 
from their experience of contracep- 
tives and who deal with people 
who consulted the Family Planning 
Association clinics and have tried 
their methods. All three doctors 
agree that from a medical point of 
view and from their long exper- 
ience as gynecologists, contracep- 
tion is harmful because: It creates 
an inferiority complex in both the 
man and woman; tends to cause 
chronic inflammations in women 
and also neuroses; frequently is the 
cause of sterility and thus unhap- 
piness in married life; and de- 
grades moral standards. : 

The statement concludes with a 
quotation from Dr. Wilfred Shaw 
of London from his textbook on 
Gynecology, in which the noted 
British medical authority on the 
subject lists various serious ail- 
ments which befall women who 
practice birth control and who says 
that such clinical symptoms are 
far less frequent in women with 
large families. 

How To Prevent Dusen De- 
claring that “divorce courts should 
function with the intent of pre- 
serving the marital status wherever 
possible,” a citizens committee has 
urged the Ohio Legislature to pro- 
vide a reconciliation pattern for 
‘couples who aren't getting along 
together. The committee, headed 
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by Common Pleas Judge Julius M. 
Kovachy, asked amendment of 
Qhio’s divorce laws to permit a 


* husband or wife to file a “petition 


in reconciliation” before, or com- 
bined with, a divorce or alimony 
action. This would request the 
court’s assistance in attempting re- 
conciliation before a divorce hear- 
ing. The other side also could seek 
reconciliation. 

“Admissions of either party at 
such hearings, as well as findings 
or reports on reconciliation by do- 
mestic relations departments, 
would not be admissible in evi- 
dence at later court hearings,” the 
committee’s report explained. 

“Divorce courts should function 
with the intent of preserving the 
marital status wherever possible. 
Giving separate and distinct status 
to reconciliation, from a legal 
standpoint, is a new concept under 
Ohio law.” Pointing up the need 
for reconciliation is the fact that in 
Cuyahoga County, which includes 
Cleveland, there is one divorce for 
every three marriages. 

A Job for Vincentians: Members 
of St. Vincent De Paul Societies 
are better fitted than those in any 
other Catholic group to “hold back 
the dikes of irreligion and godless- 
ness” by restoring religion in the 
home. 

This statement was made by 
Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Cleve- 
land diocesan superintendent of 


schools. “Juvenile delinquents 
come from homes where there is a 
lack of religion,” Monsignor E!- 
well said, “One task assigned to 
the Vincentians is to start in the 
home where there is a delinquent 
who has come inte contact with the 
law, and help to rehabilitate that 
home, to prepare it for the child 
when he is again returned to his 
parents.” 

Church and Divorce: A twelve- 
page statement of the Catholic 
Church’s stand on divorce has been 
sent to all Philippine representa- 
tives and senators by the Catholic 
Welfare Organization. The C.W.O. 
is the Philippine hierarchy’s coun- 
terpart of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in the United 
States. A bill for a more liberal 
divorce law in the Philippines is 
being pushed by a few congress- 
men, who have the support of 
some Protestant sects and non- 
Catholic lay organizations. 

Because of the immediate and 
nation-wide opposition of Catholics 
to any further amendment of the 
present divorce laws, the proposed 
bill has not yet been put on the cal- 
endar of the congress. However, 
the pro-divorce congressmen and 
their lobbyists are carrying on a 
quiet but intensive campaign to 
have the bill introduced at this 
time, when they feel they have 
aroused a strong, if minority, pub- 
lic support. 


Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, has just 
been elected to the Hall of Fame for Great Americans and his 
name will be enshrined with other great Americans in the Hall’s 
classic colonnade on the New York University campus in New 


York City. 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 
for his 
Ordination 


or Anniversary 


A welcome gift subscription to 


“THE PRIEST” 


The most widely read clerical journal in America 


A popular monthly magazine, edited exclusive- 
ly by priests, for priests and seminarians. It 
has earned the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast. Always a most welcome— 
and practical gift, with exclusive features and 
departments all priests enjoy and appreciate. 
A letter from us will inform him of your gift. 
If he is already a subscriber, his subscription 
will be extended. 


To priests and religious, in U. S. and Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
U. S. funds. Seminarians, half-price per one- 
year subscription. 
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THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


I enclose $....................-- for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
OJ ONE YEAR 0) TWO YEARS 
NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


Address 
City ....... Zone State:................... 
To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet 
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(C0 Falling in Love 

(CD Catholic Marriage; How Achieve It? 
(J Until Death Do Us Part 

1 Youth and Chastity 
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C Catholic Women in the Home 
C1 Thoughts of a Catholic Mother 
LJ The Christian Mother 

CD Prayers for the Family 


Good reading anytime! 
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these popular ten-cent booklets 


Buy any 3 for 25c 
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DEVOTIONAL AIDS 


0 Are You Missing Something? 

CD Little Prayers with Plenary 
Indulgences 

Forgiven 

CL] Mysteries of the Rosary 

(0 The Home Prayer Book 

(Short Prayers for Busy People 


THE MASS 


(CD You Ought to Go To Mass 

0 “This is My Body’’ 

(0 Too Good To Miss 

(] Why Pray for the Dead? 
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